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PREFACE 


In these clays when ihe nioihcr-iongiie is taking iis 
rightful place in our schools, it is very necessary that 
leachers, and those who are training, should lta\e then 
attention directed to the \arious methods of teaching 
the mother-tongue. This part of teachers' training 
work has been neglected. \Ve must use the best a\ail- 
able methods, make experiments with methods used 
in Ollier countries, and do the best we can to make 
the subject as fascinating to our pupils as it should 
and can he. This book iias been written in the hope 
that it may suggest to teachers wa\s of doing this, and 
may help to put the leaching of the mot licr-iongiic 
on an cciuality with the teaching of oilier suhjL-cis as 
far as method is roncerned. It lias been written wiih 
Urdu in \ iew, Inn ilie principles involved apply to all 

languages. 

I wisli to thank the members of the stall of 'he 
Christian High School, Kharar. for iheir lulp and 
advice, esfieciallv Mr Abdul Majid. l’i Ihms Ra). 

Abdul Sana,- and Mr Masili Das. I am also giatUu 
to Dr F C:. Daubach for permission to use- material 
he furnished for Chapter XIV; -o M. Shal.-nd-Din 
. Nayyar for permission to cjuote some of his Ibdn iioems 
from his book. liarhclion ha Tohfa, and to ihe 0\ ou 
University Press for permission to use some o i 
material from Chapter X of my riu-ory ami P>a<iur of 

Christ in n E d u ca lion. 


Kharar 

./ February 19-fO 


\V. ^f. Rvih’RN' 
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INTRODUCTION 

The importance of the mother-tongue is gradually 
being recognized. Those who are keenly interested in 
the progress of real education in India, understanding 
the vital position of the mother-tongue in life, are gradu- 
ally changing things for the better. It is at best a slow 
process, however, and it is remarkable how many 
secondary school teachers, still obsessed with tlie plate 
English has always had, prefer to place more stress on 
it than on the mother-tongue, in spite of the fact that 
for a great many pupils the time given to English is 
largely wasted. They do not take it far enough to get 
over the drudgery of learning to a position where they 
can read English books with ease and pleasure, and it has 
no utilitarian value for them as they tlo not take up 
work for which English is necessar)’. This is especially 
true of the large numbers who live in villages and <lo 
not migrate to the towns. Many of these do not go 
further than the eighth class. The day is now in sight, 
however, when English will be only a secoiul language, 
necessary for those who are taking up certain occupations 
and professions, but no longer in a position to ruin the 
whole curriculum. The mother-tongue w iLLsiicm— Utke 
its ri g htf ul p l^c both as a medium of msiruction and 
as a means of culture. 

This being so, it is high time that a great tlcal more 
attention was paid to the teaching of the mother-tongue 
and to the methods of teaching it in Primary, Middle 




yrJns for Teaching the Mother^longue 

.1 Schools. It is time that the idea that the 
<^vhen the mother-tongue is taught are a wel- 
amc interlude in die more strenuous and important 
business of matliematics and English was dispelled. 
There is need for propaganda which will enable the 
teachers of the mother-tongue to escape from the feeling 
of inferiority which has enveloped them. There is 
need for systematic propaganda which will convince 
the public that» ivithout exception, this is the most im- 
portant subject in the cimiculum, and that therefore 
its teacher is the most important teacher in the school ; 


which will educate the Universities to make passing in 
the mother-tongue compidsoi^ in the matriculation 
examination. English and mathematics and their 
teachers must be dethroned from the positions they have 
usurped. 

Now it will be readily admitted that, as a rule, the 
teacher of the mother-tongue is not as well educated as 
the teacher of many other subjects ; that is, in the 
middle and high classes. The teacher of mathematics 
or English or science is a graduate who has had training 
in an institution where ail the knowledge of what is 
going on in other countries, and of the latest methods 
of teaching from all over the world, is available. The 
teacher of the mother-tongue, on the other hand, is 
almost always a man who docs not know English, and 
although superior to his graduate colleague in his 
knowledge of the mother-tongue and of the classical 
languages, he has not had the advantage of the training 
that the latter has had : above all, he has not had the 
advantage which a knowledge of English can give him at 
present in enabling him to acquaint himself with all the 
information that he can get from English books on 
educational subjects. The material available in the 
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mother-longue on such subjects is at present \cry 
meagre. Until such time as there is an adequate 
educational literature in the mother-tongue the teacher 
of that subject is going to remain at a great disadx antage, 
and his subject will therefore suffer. 

For some time an effort should be made to encourage 
graduates who can read Eitglislt to stud) the mother- 
tongue and the clas.sical languages in order to gtt the 
necessary qualifications lor teaching the mother-tongue. 
VVe will then liave teachers who combine the t|ualilica- 
tions of the graduate in English with those of the 
present teachers of the mother-tongue. This will give 
us a far better chance of eflcciing an improsement 
in leaching methods. Even those of lower grade who 
teach in primary schools, if they are mairiculaies and 
can be persuaded to keep uj) tlieir English. t\'ill be 
able to gain help and inspiration which at present they 
lack. If teachers of the mother-tongue with English 
qualifications were encouraged by Educational Depart- 
ments we would find greatly increased efficiency in the 

whole of our school work. 

Whatever is done, however, it is the duty ot all who 
have the real education of this country at heait to 
seek to do everything they can to bring to the piimaiy 
school whatever good things have been tried out anti 
tested in other countries. I hey must experiment with 
new mctliods and new ways of approach, new philoso- 
phies of education, new values and new itleas. which 
can be tried out in Indian conditions, modified, 
accepted or rejected, but which will give new inspiration, 
interest and courage to those who have not had these 
opportunities. Those who have had these opportunities 
should try to pass on what they have discovered. I hus 
they can help to make the primary school a new place and 
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the mother-tongue a new subject which will open up 
before the primary school teacher untold possibilities of 
making his school a place of real life, where his pupils 
will gain their first insight into their national heritage 
and start out on the right road to equip themselves for 
the life of service to their country which lies ahead 
of them. 

There is perhaps no greater sei“vice that can be given 
to education in India today than to pass on the good 
ideas we have to the large number of primary school 
teachers who have not had the chance to discover 
them for themselves, until the primary school teacher 
will be just as well equipped for his job as is his 
secondary school colleague today. 

There is plenty of topsy-tuneydom in Indian educa- 
tion. The most important person in the educational 
scale is the teacher of Class I in the primary 
school. He also has the most difficult task. Yet we re- 
quire of a person who wishes to fill that position the 
lowest educational qualifications, and give him the 
least adequate training ^at least we have done so in the 
past). We pay him the lowest salary. And tlien we 
expect so much from him. Therefore the more help 
we can give him, especially in this most important matter 
of the teaching of the mother-tongue, the more we are 
doing for the cause of education in India. This is the 
reason for this book. 

At the same time it must be remembered that tire 
mother-tongue is not the concern solely of the particular 
teacher who teaches it. Of course in primaiy schools 
separation of subjects does not usually arise, as the 
same teacher usually teaches all subjects to the one 
class. But higher up the school, where we ge^pecialist 
tcachei's, this docs have to be watched. Really the 
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mot her-t on gue is the b asis of alj th at is done 

i n all c lasses where_it .is the medium of instruejj^on. 
It is more than just one of the subjects in school. I 
quote below from The Hadow Report and what is said 
about English, applies, in India, to the mother-tongue : 

At the same time English should not be iicaied 
as an isolated subject confined to certain dermite 
periods assigned to it in ilie time-table. In every 
branch of the curriculum pupils should be trained 
to express their ideas, cither orally or in writing, 
in accurate and appropriate language. It will 
therefore be advisable to exercise a careful super- 
vision over the use of English in every subject.' 

Again, to quote from that enthusiast, George Sampson : 

In plain words and in the ordinary sense, English 
is not a school subject at all. It is a condition of 
school life. ... Gf all school lessons the English 
one has usually inatle least effect u[)on the puj)ils 
minds and least appeal to their liking. . . . But 
as we have said, English is not really a subject at all. 
It is a condition of existence rather than a subject 
of instruction. It is at) inescapable circumstance 
of life and concerns every English-speaking person 
from the cradle to the grave. The lesson in 
English is not merely one occasion for the incul- 
cation of knowledge ; it is part of the child s 
initiation into the life of man.^ 

(Here again in this (jtiotation Englisli, of course, is ti)C 
mother-tongue.) Mr Sampson's book, English for the 
English can be recommended to all those who are keenly 
interested in the position and importance of the mother- 
tongue. Again and again while tvriiing about English 

• The Education of the Adolescent (Hadow Report), Bo.ard of 
Education, London, p. 190. 

* G. Sampson, English for the English. Cambridge Univcrsitv 
Press, pp. 24*25. 
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in England he says exactly those things which need to 
be said about the mother-tongue in India. 

It is true then, that w e cannot have true education 
in our schools, or, for that mat ter, in our Universities 
either, until the mother-tongue is given its jigMEul 
pUce irTlTi^ curriculum and in the life of the_|iupil 
ai ^ stu dem; and, consequently, unti l ^ great deal of 
work has been done on the methocis of teaching it. 
For a great dear depends bn the teaching methods 
employed. With all the good will in die world we 
■shall^^riMfi our elforts if the wrong methods are used. 

Tlte mother-tongue is important for a number of 
other reasons. First, t hought and language. arc inext ri- 
c ably linked together . ' F or if tho u ght and . inner 
speech arc so closely intenvoven that th ey,groK. and 
deca“y together, w¥ cannot cultivate one w ith out culliva- 
tingTTie other. And trainin g in ^he u§ e of t he m other- 
tongue— the tongue in which a child diinks and dre ams— 
becomes the first essential of schooling anti the^fincst 


ins trume nt o f hu man culture.' ^ It is therefore of the 
greatest importance for our pupils to get a firm 
grounding in their mother-tongue for at the same time 
we are giving them a firm grounding in their intellectual 
life. . 

.Scdbndly, the mother-tongue is important because it 
is the medium by which wc communicate thought both 
by speaking and writing. For the ordinary' intercourse 
of life it is important that wc should be able to say 
and write exactly what we mean, and to do so clearly 
and simply. One realizes this when listening to people 
or when reading letters, and one sees how the teaching 
of the mother-tongue has been neglected and how 


' P. B. B.nllard, Thought and Language, University of London 
Press, p. 17. 
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people suffer in consequence. \Vords indeed more often 
hide thought than reveal it. but wiili tliosc who arc 
not politicians this is usually not on purpose. W ith 
most people it is the result of a grave ilefect in their 
education. 

\Vhatever boys and girls may do when iliey lea\e 
school, whatever calling tliey may take up. whethei it 
be in town or \illagc, in factory or in fieUl, tiny must 
be able to read, speak and write, because without tliesc 
abilities they ar^^’ithout the means of ordinal y luiman 
intercourse. Bejore a child can realize thej ullncss of 
life in_jll its ^pects, ajKl_b^rorc:_hc can ^e,ihe pmvtTs 
t hat G od^h as give n b*-‘ must be able to use his 

mother-tongue, whiclL is the tool_ ihat is i^soluiely 
essentia2_in ad kinds of tvor k. In other words no 
child can grow up to be a gootl anil uselul citizen 
unless he has been properly educated in the use ol his 
mother-longue, and in tlie appreciation oi all that he 
can gain through a knowledge of his mother-tongue. 
All t he virtues that are necessary in a good citi/ cm. 
clear thinking, clear exprcssmiiTsiii^ty of thcmglu and 
ff'fli ng an d^ act ion, fullness of emotional ani^ cieatire 
life, all these things can be prop e rly cultisated and 
dcvd.QI)cd onby if suffici ent aueniion Js 
foundation of emotional and intellectual life, th e 


Thirdly, the^ teaching of the mother-tongue is 
important because i^ depends the gimyth^iif our 
pupils : ^pw'^h in th eir i ntellectual life : gnuvth jn 
kn owle dg e : gro wth in abilil}_^io e ?^~ess_ 1 ^ ■ 
growth in creative and productive ability. The growth 
and development of our emotional life especially, 
greatly depends on how the mother-tongue is taught. 
The emotional effect of literature an_d poetry is 
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something which i s of vital impor tance in the dev el^ 
men t^ of personal ity. T his emotional training and 
dev elopm ent depends abs olutely on the mother-tongu e. 
Lite rature in a foreign language, for all b ut a few 
exceptional people, can never perform the f uytio n tha t 
is perform ed by literature in the motlier-tongue _._ ^ 

We always do a thing better if we know what we 
are trying to do. Our methods are more likely to be to 
the point if we first decide what we want to do. What 
then arc the aims that we should have before us when 
leaching the mother-tongue ? Some have already been 
implied. 

1. To give our pupils such a command of their 
ordinaiy tool, language, that they can say simply and 
clearly what they want to say and write simply and 
clearly what they want to write. In other words to 
teacli them to express themselves clearly and simply. 

We should be content at first with clearness 
without correctness— if we cannot get both. Clear- 
ness is the greater achievement ; correctness can be 
made a matter of habit. The unforgivable sin in 
a pupil is not ungrammatical speech, but muddled 
speech. . . . Tlie definite practical aim of our class 
work is to teach children (i) how to say a plain 
thing in a plain way, (2) how to hear a plain 
thing in a plain way, (3) how to read a plain 
thing in a plain way, and (4) how to write a plain 
thing in a plain way. The teacher must, of course, 
be able to do the.se things before he can teach 
others to do them.* 

2. To give our pupils a medium through whicli they 
can express themselves, not only for purposes of 
intercourse, but to express their feelings, thoughts and 


* G. Sampson, op. clL, p. xii. 
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experiences so that they may have the great satisfaction 
that such expression gives, and may have the chance 
of the mental, emotional and moral development for 
which such expression is essential. This expression 
may be oral or written. 

3. To teach the pupil to read for infonnation and 
for pleasure ; to introduce him gradually to the joys 
of great prose and poetry, and to show him what stores 
of information there arc in books ; in short, to cultivate 
in him the reading habit. 

4. To help the pupil to develop his creative faculties. 
He has in his mother-tongue a medium through which 
he can give expression, in different directions, to the 
creative urge that is in him. The teaching of the 
mother-tongue should always have as one of its most 
important aims the encouragemeni of crcaiisc woik. 

5. To give training in logical thought and its expres- 
sion. This is perhaps an indirect aim and is the aim of 
all education, but since the mother-tongue should ligure 
so largely in the school life of the pupil, this aim should 
always be kept before the teacher. In the same way 
the teacher should always have before him the aim of 
training the pupil in intellectual, emotional and spiri- 
tual honesty. Here again there are exceptional oppor- 
tunities given to the teacher of the mother-tongue. He 
should always be careful to sec that his pupils write and 
say exactly what they think and not what they think 
they ought to think and feel. The teaching of the 
mother-tongue can in this way play a big part in the 

devel«(Hncnt of the personality. 

The work with the mother-tongue will divide itself 
into distinct aspects although in actual practice it is 
perhaps difficult to separate them. There is the recep- 
tive side of the work and the expressive side. We can 
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neglect neither. It is necessary for the pupil to under- 
stand thoughts and feelings as he reads. It is, of course, 
necessary at the beginning for him to understand and 
learn the mechanics of reading and writing. There are 
many things tliat he simply has to learn. There is drill 
work that must be done. But there is also, going on at 
the same time as the receptive work, the expressive side 
of the work. The pupil, right from the beginning, must 
be given all the opportunities he wants for expressing 
himself even though his efforts appear crude. Even 
thougli his efforts arc uncertain to start with, if given 
encouragement and the opportunities necessary for 
bringing out his creative powers, he will in most cases 
soon begin to surprise his teacher. He will express 
himself for his own pleasure. He will express himself 
for the benefit of otliers. He will develop his thoughts 
and feelings. To do this he must of course have 
command of his mother-tongue. Given that command 
we will find growing up a generation with a new spirit. 

Th e mother-to ngue is at once a tool, a source of jo y 
and happinpss ^d knowledge, a director of taste and 
feeli ng, a nd a mean s of using the highest powers that 
God has given us, where we come closest to Him ; that 
is, o ur creative powers. 
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ORAL WORK 

Our Al^r in oral work is to help our children to Icaiii 
to speak correctly, to express their meaning clearly and 
simply so that they may be easily understood, and to 
speak interestingly. In the first stages we shoulti aim 
at preventing self-consciousness from developing, or at 
getting rid of it if it has already developed. 
should help our children to speak naturally about 
tiieir experiences, aitd about things which inteicsi 
them, just as they do among themselves. So olteii 
there is a cl^ssivjom tone or a school tone tvluth is 
most unnatural. We should aim at preventing this 
from appearing. At first we should not pay 
attention to correctness. That will conic gradually and 
work can be going on in connexion with it all the 
time. In the beginning correctness and polish ami 
grammar do not matter so much. But we should strive 
for force, vividness, and life in the oral work. So oticn 
these arc natural in children but they arc suppressed 
and disappear at school. 

Wc must always rctnember tltat ora! work and speech 
training are two of the best ways of teaching uiiting. 
If children can express themselves well when ilicy talk, 
they will, in the great majority of cases, be able to write 
well, clearly and vividly. Often the secret of teaching 
pupils to write well is to persuade them to write as 
they speak. Besides this, oral expression is one of the 
best means for the development of the personality. 
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Most people realize themselves more through speech 
than through writing. 

I suppose I shall be accused of exaggeration if 
I suggest that up to the very last year of school 
life oral exercises are much more important than 
written ones. But I will go further and say that 
they are still the best means of getting good written 
results. . . . Again, though this is quite against 
the tradition in the schools, good writing is simply 
more carefully considered speech. There is great 
need to get back into w'ritien exercises the easy, 
natural fluency and simplicity of speech instead of 
the stilted, conventional phrases that a shallow and 
pretentious system has made customary in the 
schools.* 

Although these words w'ere written of schools in 
England I think that they apply to schools in India also, 
and certainly the principle w'hich Mr Lamborn is 
advocating is one which ought to be observed every- 
where in the teaching of the mother-tongue. If the 
period sucli as Mr Lamborn describes on pages 15 to 19 
of his book could be introduced into our Indian schools 
it would make a very great difference not only to die 
atmosphere of the school and the interest taken in the 
ivork, but also to the quality of work done in the mother- 
tongue. 

We must then take into serious consideration this 
point, namely that oral ivork should be carried on 
systematically right from the first class to die tenth 
class, if not further. Our pre-occupation with exam- 
inations in which oral work in the mother-tongue does 
not figure, usually causes such work to be neglected as 
pupils get higher up the school. But from die point 

Greening Lamborn. Expression in Speech and Writing. 
Oxford University Press, pp. 12-13. * 
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of view of true education and tlie development of the 
personality, as well as from the point of view of eiriciency 
in the mother-tongue, this is a big mistake. 


When the infants pass, at about seven years of 
age, into the Senior School, they should experience 
no abrupt change of method. In practice, lunv- 
ever, a disastrous break often occurs. On tliis point 
Dr Kimmins gave important evidence. He had 
been struck by the fact that the essays of children 
below it were much more interesting and original 
than those of older children, and it was his impres- 
sion that this was the result of the kind of education 
they received. An inhibiiioit of their [>owei') of 
self-expression seemed to follow upon the children s 
removal from 'the infants’ department to the 
upper department where there teas no longer the 
same delightful story-telling or material on whicli 
they could cultivate their imagination, riiey ab- 
.sorbed information whicli they hatl n<)t had time 
to think around, and began to commit things i(> 
memory instead. The result was an immediate 
falling off in their power of self-expression. 

To speak well, says another Headmaster, is, 
for the great majority of men, much more important 
than writing ; oral exercises are therefore more 
important than written ones. What is more, they 
arc the readiest means to fluency and iiatmalncss 
in writing: and neglect of them in senior schools 
is the cause of that stiff, conventional, lifeless style 
which makes innch composition equally iircsome 


to write and to read. . 

We wish therefore, very strongly to insist that 

training in continuous oral expression should be 
brought to the front as the most indispensable 
pan of the .school course. Without it the junioi 
classes will fail in their object of 'grounding the 
children. The senior classes, also, will fnu that 
their teaching of English [mother-tongue] will havt 
but ill-balanced results if all the speaking is done 
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out of scliool, a!l the reading ant! writing in school. 
Here, in addition to dramatic work, debates and 
brief ' lectures ’ by the pupils themselves may be 
found helpful. Oral work, is, we are convinced, 
the foundation upon which proficiency in the 
writing of English [mother-tongue] must be based ; 
more than that, it is a condition of the successful 
teaching of all that is worth being taught.* 

In seeking to achieve the aim of our oral work in 
the primary’ school, that is, to help our pupils to speak 
clearly and correctly, to express themselves fluently, to 
be able to say clearly and exactly what they want to say, 
and to be able to convey their ideas to others without 
fuss and self-consciousncss, the first step is to get the 
children to talk to one another, to the teacher and to the 
class. With numbers there will not be much difficulty 
in this, but it is for those with whom there is difficulty 
that we lia\'c to determine our methods. In the earl- 
iest stages probably the best method is for the teacher 
to ha\'e c<)inersation periods. The.se should be quite 
informal as far as the class is concerned, though the 

teacher nnisi ha\e his eve on certain individuals to 

/ 

whom special attention is to be paid. One way of 
conducting this period is suggested by Miss Wellock in 
her bo()k A Modern Infant School. This is to have a 
'news lime’ each morning. During this time children 
arc encouraged to tell one another about anything 
interesting tliat has happened at home, or that they 
ha\c seen or about which they have heard. They may 
tell the others about anything they arc doing. In fact 
they may talk about anything which interests them. 

In this period cliildrcn may be encouraged to bring 
to school things in which they are interested, things 

■ The Teaching of English hi England. H. M. Stationery Office, 
tip. 69-71. 
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ivliich they have made or found, about which ilic-y widi 
to ask questions or talk, aiul on which conversation 
may centre. The principle is simply to let the chiUben 
talk about anything in which they are interested. I he 
teacher at this stage should not worry about conectness 
or any formal language work. Me will ol coui'C be 
noting points which have to be dealt Avith. He will 
gradually, trusting to suggestion and imitaiion. inlorm- 
ally make improvements, but he will be more concerned 
with avoiding all danger of self-consciousness, and will 
even allow language to be colloquial or slangy as long 
as it is what really expresses the thought of tlie child 
and conveys genuine feeling. Force, life and naiinid- 
ness are the matters to which attention should he 

given. 

This oral work may be coirclaio<l wiili iIk* cralt- 
work and handwork which is being done, d lie cliiUben 
will be more than willing to lalk about whai ilu> au 
doing, and if they are working in groups, they should 
be trained to discuss among themselves what tbes are 
going to do and how they arc going to do it. Members 
of different groups can describe to the class what 
they arc doing. The pupils can make models ol 
things connected with their ordinary hie at home, 
of a house, a fireplace, i>ots and pans, 
animals at home or that they see every day. 1 hese 
things may form the centre of oral Avork. I he teachei 
may go further and collect or make up short poems m 
couplets about these everyday things. These can be 
recited or sung. The teacher ...ay be able to to let ^ 
nursery rhymes or other songs or little |>otnis 
are familiar to the children in their homes, ami thtv 

can be sung or recited. 

Most children arc fond of singing and smg.ng slmuld 
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form a regiilar part of oral work in the primary classes. 
There are many songs well known to the children and 
teachers may put poems to well-known tunes. 

Children are fond of dramatizing their home experi- 
ences in play. They play at house or cooking or 
at other things they see in their homes. When they 
get a holiday they play at school. The teacher can 
use such games very advantageously for oral work, and 
in them can introduce some of tlie familiar poems and 
songs. Nuncry rhymes could be used a great deal 
more in the teaching of the mother-tongue in India 
in those languages where they are to be found. In 
some, of course, there are very few in existence. Some 
of these little poems may also lend themselves to 
dramatization. 

Games of different kinds are of the greatest value 
in oral work, especially in the primary classes, altliough 
they may be used also in ‘higher classes. Suggestions 
for games aiul for ‘ play way ' exercises will be found 
in Chapter X. . 

Stories are always fascinating for young and old, and 
the teacher will never gc far wrong in using the stor)'. 
Even a small child can tell sometliing of the story he 
has heard and can be encouraged to tell one of his 
own. Willi the small ones this is nothing elaborate, 
perhaps only two or three sentences at first. But very 
soon they will be able to do more than this. The 
child can reproduce stories read by him in his or any 
other book or told to the class by the teacher. He can 
tell stories that he has heard at home. Later he will 
be able to make up stories for himself. 

In helping children to learn to make up stories of 
their own the teacher may use several devices. He may 
fust of all tell a story, and then, when he has got near the 
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end he may stop and get different members of the class 
to finish the story in their own way. At Inst this may 
be made very simple but it can gradually be matle more 
difficult, with more and more left for the child to supidy. 
Or the teacher may write up on the board the beginning 
and the ending of a story and get the children to supply 
the middle. This also can be graded in diihculty. Or 
the teacher may give the ending of a story and get the 
children to supply a beginning. This is a more dimculi 
exercise. Pictures can also be used to suggest stones. 
A series of pictures without words is a good dcMcc for 


siarting cliildren on making up stoiics. 

An interesting game that can be played U the seiuencc 
game. The teacher starts off a story giving the Ium 
sentence. Then each member of the class takes it m 
turn to add one more sentence. The resuliani story 
may be very amusing, and may be very strange, but the 
class will certainly get i>lcnty of enjoyment out ol n. 
The stoi7 can go on till a natural ending is reached. 

or until the teacher wishes to finish it off. 

There is another type of story exercise whcie the 
outline of the story is given and the children have to 
fill it out. This can he very easy where the omhne 
is very full, but it may also he made more dimculi 
until the outline becomes merely a list of words. The 
children arc simply given a list of words and arc askee 
to make up the story suggested to them as they reat 
through the list and think about them. This, inci- 
dentally, is a device sometimes adopted by writers wlicn 


in search of ideas. 

From the first class to the tenth class, to go i 
further, the story is at once the most intercstmg and 
the most useful form of oral work. Here again, from 
the very beginning, the teacher must try to keep things 
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as natural and as informal as possible. Even if a child 
is telling a story to the class there is no need for the 
inevitable formula : ‘ Main dp ko ek kahdni sundungd. 
Ummed hai ki dp gaur se sunenge.’ He does not start 
like that if he is going to tell a story’ to a playmate, 
out of school : he starts right into the middle of it. 
And so he should do in school. The teacher should 
never let the child lose his natural force and vividness, 
life and interest, in the swamp of form and formality. 

Pictures can be used very advantageously for oral 
work. Questions may be asked about the pictures or 
the teacher can make up a story about the picture 
and the people in it for the small children, and 
gradually train them little by little to say something 
themselves about the picture. Later they may be asked 
to describe pictures rather more fully, and then to tell 
the stories suggested by pictures. This, latter stage will 
not be reached until towards the end of the primary 
school course, and then in a ver)’ elementaiy way. In 
tlie middle and high departments, however, this can 
become quite an art, and a VC17 interesting exercise. 
Pictures. like the stoiy. can be used from the first 
class to the tenth class, though naturally they will vary 
in type. For small children they should be clear, bold 
and simple. The objects or the people in the picture 
must be easily seen and it should be easy to understand 
what they arc. and what they are doing. They should 
not be too crowded. As the children get older, in the 
fourth and fifth classes, while pictures should still be 
clear and bold, there should be plenty of action 
suggested. Pictures should be of things which the 
children know and which appeal to them. Older pupils 
in the middle department will be interested in pictures 
\vhich bring before them a wider life than their own. 
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They will take more interest in the picture which 
suggests a story. This is also true ol the pupil iu the 

high department. 

Gradually the work done in the conversation time will 
develop, until, by the time we reach the hfih class, ti 
is quite possible for pupils to give little speeches on anv 
subject of interest to them. A beginning can be made 
in what Mr Caldw-ell Cook calls ' Littleman Lectures . 
These speeches again will start in a very informal w-ay 
but gradually they can become more formal, (.hihlien 
can be asked to prepare a short talk on some Mibjcci 
in which they are interested. 1 here should be no 
restriction of subject. A student chairman can lie 
appointed lor the period when the talk is to be given, 
and after the speech the rest of the class should x- 
free to ask questions, and to critici/c in any legitimate 
way. There may be a general discussion on the subjeti. 
The speaker should be encouraged to illusuate Ins 
talk, if he wishes, with drawings, niotiels. maps, or 
in any way that may occur to him. He may get some 
members of the class to read rcfcrcuces out ol books 
for him if he wishes to. Naturally such talks in the 
fifth class will not be very elaborate, but they can 
develop into really valuable contributions from the 
point of view of knowledge alone, as the pupils gei 
higher up in the school. It is essential that the whoL 
thing be done in the spirit of the play way. i 
teacher becomes one of the atulieitce. I he puin s 

conduct the whole thing themselves ami tlccK c oi 

selves what the procedure shall be and how the meet, g 
shall be carried on. Of course if there ts a systen. 
self.govern.nent in vogue in the school there wdl 


• H. Caldwell Cook. Th^ Pt<iy “’‘•V- 
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much less difficulty in introducing such a plan because 
the pupils will be accustomed to managing things for 
themselves. 

The teacher will not interrupt the meeting while it 
is going on, but may make notes of mistakes in subject- 
matter, language and expression to which he may 
wish to refer later on. Any such defects in oral work, 
however, should be taken up incidentally when they are 
dealt with, without reference to the speech. The teacher 
must not give pupils the idea that they are on trial 
when they are speaking. On questions of subject-matter 
the teacher, as any other member of the class, may 
make inquiries, in the meeting, at the end of the speech. 
At first there will probably be more than one talk in 
a period until the pupils get accustomed to discussing 
what has been said. The time taken will depend 
a good deal on the subject. If at all possible in the 
organization of the school, discussion should not be 
stopped because the end of the period has come. If 
the class is really interested tlien the teacher should let 
them go on. 

Sometimes, in the same way, we can have reviews of 
books. A pupil has read a book which appeals to him, 
and he says that he would like to tell the class about 
it. So the book forms the subject of his speech. Or 
a number of pupils can be asked to come prepared to 
review a book eacli for the class. The one who is 
reviewing the book does his best to explain why 
he likes or does not like the book in question. He 
will say whether he recommends it or not and why. 
He may read extracts from it. He must be prepared 
to answer questions about it. This sort of tiling cannot 
be done in the lowest classes, but could be started in 
an elementary way from the fourth class. The teacher 
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should begin such work by simply getting a pupil to 
tell either the story of the book, or one or two stones 


from it. . 1 T 

Improvization gives excellent practice in oral work. 

By improvization I mean that the pupils read or hear 

a story, and there and then, without any preparation 

or practice, dramatize tlie story. Tlie mimber of 

characters needed is decided and parts arc allotted. 

Then the actors and actresses start right oil into the 

play and make up their speeches and actions as they 

go along. Now this, as I have said, is excellent practice, 

but if any teacher says to his fifth or sixth class after 

they have read a story : ' Now set to work and dramatize 

this ', and hopes tor a fluent exhibition, he will probably 

be bitterly disappointed. It is not a thing that can be 

done just like that. As in the case of most othei things 

it must be approached gradually, and the teacher must 

not expect too much at first. But 1 have seen a group 

of boys anti girls aged nine or ten get straight up 

after reading a stoi7 and act a playlet that, .1 one 

had not known it to be impromptu, one would hate 

been sure was prepared. This was, of course, a group 

that was accustomed to doing this sort tif work. 1 

does not take long to get children into the way of 


'Tu^'work can be started at least in the second class, 
in a very elementary way. It svill start wit i a \ery 
short story with very tew characters who 

little to say. From that it can 

develop. But if it is systematically done, by the 

the pupils have got into the middle classes, they will be 

able to present, impromptu, really gone p ay cts. 

After a story or incident has been dramatized u this 
■way by one group in a class, anotlicr group w iic i 
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been watching may do the same thing and make what 
they think are improvements until the class is satisfied 
that they have got the best way of doing it and the 
best speeches. Then, if the teacher wishes to do so, 
he may have the playlet written out. 

In this matter of improvization the teacher does not 
need to mind if there are hitches and pauses or if one 
actor has to suggest to others what they should do or 
say. It is not a public performance and it does not 
matter. The great importance of the work is that by x 
means of it we get spontaneous, not artificial, expression. 
\Vc get tvliat the child wants to say and not what the 
teacher wants. We get what the child thinks the 
situation demands. The character which the cliild has 
assumed for the time being is in a certain situation, 
and so the child finds tlie words and actions for which 
the situation calls. 

There is another form of oral work which is very 
valuable but whicli can be used with older pupils only. 
Tlii.s is the panel discussion. A panel discussion is a 
discussion held by a group in public. The group assem* 
blcs, sitting in a semicircle in front of the audience, 
and has a leader just like an ordinary discussion group. 
The subject has been previously decided on and differ- 
ent members come prepared to speak on some aspect of 
the subject. The proceedings are informal just as in a 
discussion group. Members can ask questions, can speak 
as often as they like (speeches are limited to a short 
lime), may ask for information on different points and 
do not have to tic themselves dowm to one particular 
point of view. ^Vhen the group has finished, or after 
a certain time, the discussion is thrown open to members 
of the audience. 

This is much to be preferred to the debate. While 
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the debate may have some value from the 

of speech-making and of teaching P»P* ^ T\ama«^cs that 
ly, logically and clearly, the moral disat a 

arc inherent in it make it of doubtfu \a ' j. j 

point of view of the development o 

the pupil. Debating tends to deselop i > 

a showy cleverness, the cITect 

the side in which one bclicscs. ^ 

of debating is to make one close 
'good and right on the oihei sid . ■ 

the right on one side, but when vc ^ ^ ^ ^ , joints 

be cflecive, we have to con«n.ra.e^on .hc^b. 

and defects m our opponents si . ^ educaiion- 

to arrive at truth, and the debate ,,«ion we get 

any a bad thing. Front .be I--' 

all the benefits of the debate t-ngagcd in 

the panel discussion all die ^ ■ ^,H)^^■k■dgc 

the search inr truth, and arc 

and experience. The „,e.liods ol oral 

To sum up, ihcn^ 


work : 

1 Talks and conversations. 

2 Reciting rhymes ami sing.ng- 

3 Telling stories. 

/j Using jiiciures. 

5 Games, an<l acting plays- 

6 Play way exercises. 

^ Improvization. 

8 Speech-making. 

9 Panel discussions. 


SpeechTrainisc 

. as we would expect, the 
In teaching correct speech, a 
influence of the home and of those 
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his pre-school days is of the greatest importance. Usu- 
ally when the teacher finds that a child’s pronunciation 
or articulation are bad and his speech slovenly, he will 
be able to trace the faults back to the parents or to 
others in the home whom the child is constantly hear- 
ing. However, the teaclier has in the first place to make 
sure that he is not adding to the unfortunate influ- 
ences militating against good speech on the part of 
tlie child. The first step, therefore, in training the 
child so that his speech may be good and dear, is for 
the teacher to be sure that his own speech is good, 
that his own pronunciation is correct, that his o%v'n 
articulation is not faulty, and that there is nothing 
slovenly or careless about his own talking and speech. 
Young children learn by imitation more quickly than 
by any other way, so the teacher must be careful to 
set his pupils something to imitate which will lead 
them into right paths. 

' Among the children that reach the speech dinic 
at hospital the majority are members of large 
families or of abnormally rapidly increasing families, 
and almost without exception the speech of the 
mother is indistinct and diffiailt to understand.’ ^ 

There are two lessons here, even though this statement 
was made about those who had serious speech difficulty. 
The principles involved apply to our work in school. 
The first is that the child learns speaking especially 
through imitation. When his model is blurred and 
difficult to follow he gives up the struggle to follow 
and imitates the blurred and indistinct speech which 
he hears. This may be all unconscious on the child’s 
part, but the result is faulty speech. Secondly, the fact of 

‘ Article in The New Era, July 1938, ‘Delayed Speech in Children’, 
by St John Rumsey. 
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these serious difficulties occurring in large families 
means that they occur where the mother has no: had 
time to give individual attention, or as much individual 
attention as is necessary, to each cliild. Hence the 
child suffers. The second principle therefore is that 
we should give individual attention in school. 

Corrective work, which should of course be done in 
the first class, and continued if necessary in the second 
class, should, as far as possible, be done casually ; that 
is, casually as far as the child is concerned. It will 
not be casual on the teacher’s part. But the child who 
articulates badly should not be singled out in front of 
his class for special attention. The emotional iactors 
in this case will only be strengthened. I he teacher 
should just naturally take the opportunity, when conver- 
sation is going on. of making corrections as though 
it were an ordinary matter and not some special 
exercise. He may also, in the case of a nerxous or 
emotional child, make the whole class do a little 
corrective work in ])ronuncialion and articulation so 
that the one child is not singled out. It will do no 


one any harm. 

All the work and games which are suggesict in 
connexion with oral work offer opportunities lor specc i- 
iraining The informal talks with the teacher, the 
news period, the telling of stories, the reciting of poems 
and nnrscry rhymes, siliKing, all these will naturally 
be used by the teacher. But they nntst be used, as 1 
have said, casually, as far as the chtld ts concerned. 
During such oral work, words arc constantly '"‘M”'"- 
nounced and grammatical mistakes are matle. But l e 
teacher should not pttll the child up at such times, nor 
make him repeat ctrrectly what has been sa.d wrongly. 
The teacher should simply supply the rorrcct^^i^pu% 
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at the same time making a note of certain mistakes 
which keep coming up. These can then be treated in 
the special periods for speech-training. In short, when 
oral work is going on, the teacher will depend chiefly 
on suggestion and imitation. 

There will be certain times, however, when speech 
mistakes can be dealt with directly. In Urdu certain 
sounds are very much alike, and it is sometimes difflcult 
for children whose sense of hearing is not acute to 
distinguish them. The only way to deal with this is 
for the teacher to show, as well as possible, where the 
tongue is to be placed to make the sound of certain 
letters, such as t and t, d and d. This does not need 

4 • 

a knowledge of phonetics, though naturally a know- 
ledge of phonetics is a very great help in all such 
work. But the teadier can find for himself, from his 
own speech, where tongue and lips are when he makes 
certain sounds. He can tlien explain these positions 
to the children. He can draw pictures of the position 
of the lips and longue, and make plans of the inside 
of the mouth in order to make clearer what he is 
trying to teach. If he can get such pictures and chans 
well done they can be put up on the wall. Often a 
great deal of help in formal speech-training can be 
obtained from nursery’ rhymes or little poems, especially 
from those where the same sound is repeated again 
and again. There is scope for some useful work here. 
W'c need collections of little poems in every Indian 
language made for use in speech-training. But whether 
using poems or nursery- rhymes or not, the teacher will 
have to give practice with sentences or couplets which 
bring in the sounds which he is trying to teach. 

In tackling this work the teaclier will start from the 
outstanding defects which he notices. He will not try 
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to correct everything at once. It is suihticni, for 
example, to start with the long vowels, anti then 
proceed to other sounds. Each teacher will ha\c to 
be guided by the needs o( his particular class. Interest 
can be added to this work by making a gatne ol it, 
such as using the sounds made by animals and getting 
the children to pretend they are diflerent aniniaK in 
turn. Other sounds such as a motor horn, an engine 
whistle, and so on, can be imitated in the same way. 

Vitally connected with this work of speech-training 
is the physical work of the school. 7'hc plnsical 
condition of the child often has something to do with 
speech defects, and breathing exerciser arc essential. 
For little ones these may be in the form of games such 
as pretending to blow a feather or. it feathers arc 
available, actually blowing them, ttr pretemling to 
smell a flower or blow uj) a balloon. With older ones 
such exercises will be more formal and systematic. 

The teacher may have to deal with some children 
who are really defective. Although such children 
should really be dealt with by an cxpcri. in India, 
especially in village schools where experts arc not 
available, the teacher must do his best. Tlure arc a 
number of things he can do. 

A very common form of defectiveness in speech is 
stuttering. .Sometimes pupils .seem unable to tttakc 
ordinary simple soumls. Sometimes the voice seems 
peculiar and articulation is thick. 

In all such cases the first thing to he done is to have 
the child medically examinctl. Often the trouble is 
due to something which can be cured or removed, such 
as diseased tonsils or adenoids. T he teat her shouhl be 
careful to see to it that, as far as possible, the child 
learns the right ways of biting and chewing footl aiul 
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learns to care for the nose and teeth, and that he 
develops tlie correct habits of nose-blowing and of 
good breathing. Speech is executed by the co-ordinating 
and functioning of the organs of respiration, vocali- 
zation and articulation. It is especially important that 
attention be paid to the first of these, and that is some- 
tliing the teacher can do. 

Bad speech is often the result of bad hearing. A 
medical inspection will determine whether the hearing 
of a child is defective or not. Often bad speech is the 
result of poor power of co-ordination of the muscles. 
This is often not a local matter but is true of the whole 
body. Training in muscular co-ordination tlirough 
physical exercises and games will be a real help with 
speech difficulties. 

Stuttering and inability to speak properly, however, 
may be due to psychological causes rather than to 
physical ones. Stuttering is often caused by fear. The 
stutter is really a habit which perpetuates the short, 
tense breathing of a frightened person. When this is 
the case the teacher can do something by eliminating 
all causes of fear in school, but cannot do much without 
the co-opcraiion of the jiarents. The trouble will 
have originated, in all probability, in the home, and 
must be mainly dealt with there. But the teacher 
should make things as easy as possible in school. 

In dealing then with speech difficulties and with 
speech-training, the following things should ahvays be 
kept in mind. 

1. The teacher should set a good ‘ speech ' example. 
His speech should be free from sharpness and irritation, 
and should not be too quick. 

2. He should avoid creating any self-consciousness 
in those whom he is tiding to help. 
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3. He should strive to get the co-opcration of thc^ 
home in keeping the child free from nerxous strain, 
over-fatigue and over-stimulation of any sort. 

4. The teacher should do his best to prevent the 
child suffering in class in any way because of his 
difficulties. He should try to fmtl a conipensaion- 
activity in which the child can shine, such as handwork 
of some sort, or written work or drawing. That is, 
the teacher must try to find a medium of scU-cxpression 
by means of which the child can do justice to himself, 
and which will prevent the feeling of inferiority getting 
a hold. 

5. The child who has speech difficulties should be 
given as many chances as possible for oral work wheie 
he is not prominent. For example, the teacher may 
do some individual work with him. The child may 
be given chances to read or recite in a small groui>. 
Above all he should get every encouragement in his 
efforts to overcome his defects, and should never be 
rebuked in any way for them, nor should anyone on 
any account be allowed to laugh at him. The atmo- 
sphere of school should he made as easy as possible 
for him so that he may gain confidence and courage. 

The following are formal exercises that may be used 
in ordinary speech-training in the first and second 
classes : 

1, Tongue twisters. The children can be guen 
practice with sentences bringing in Ictten of the same 
sound such as : 

Sosan shishi lekar shahr men soil hat. 

The teacher will be able to make up such sentences 

for himself. 

2. Pictures may be sliown in which are objects 
whose names start with the letter with which it is 
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wished to give practice. The children should say the 
blames of the objects they see. 

3. Breathing exercises for a few minutes once or 
twice a day. 

4. Exercises for loosening the tongue may be given. 
The children may practice moving the tip of the tongue 
up and down and making such sounds as : 

le le le le li li li li la la la la 

5. Listening practice may be given, where the 
children listen to the sounds the teacher makes and 
try to identify them and then repeat them. At first 
the sounds of letters may be made separately and then 
the letters may be used in words. 

6. The teacher gives sentences which are to be 
completed with words bringing in the sounds whicli 
are to be practised. 

7. Little poems or couplets are learnt off by heart, 
the teacher of course selecting or making his couplet 
to bring in certain sounds repeated a number of times. 
The following are examples* of the type of poem that 
is ver)' useful for this work. 


Utho betd dnhhen kholo 

# 

Bistar chhoi'o lo munh dho lo 
Itnd send thik nahin hai 
Waqt kd khond thik nahin hai 
Dug dug dug dug kartd dyd 
Bandar xudld batidar Idyd 

Hath men ik motd sd dandd 

* • • 

Dande men ek Idl sd jhanda 

Kandhe par maild sd jhold 
Pichhe bandar bhold bhold 


■ liachehon ka Tohfa, P.irt I, by Mohd. Shafi-ud-Din Nayyar. 
(Tli<*sc books, Parts I & II, contain some excellent poems for 
small children.) 
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REA D^J^G AND T H E R ErA D E R 

'*¥i^CHUNC._REAl)INC 

■ The first steps in reading should be regarded by 
tire children as a game, and the game rv. be all 
the more attractive il they are given (»om the 
first some idea of the pleasure tvhuh leading 
likely to bring them. This idea soon comes 
children who have been accusKimed to listen u .t i 
eniovmcni to the reading of stones l)\ tluii 
teachers or who liavc constantly fountl the 
of a picture interpretetl at once to'' ^ ‘.'V " 

ciders from the mysterious symbols beneath it- 

In deciding what methoci of teaching reading we are 
going to use it is most importaui to consider wheilu-i 
our method will be iuicresting or not. In other wou s 
our approach must always he psycholog.cal, taking mio 
account the make-up ol the cltild. rather than logical, 
taking into account the make-up of the subjeti. i is 
this consideration which should help us to decide 
between the various conllicting methods. 

We need a method which will result ui 
being interested in what he is doing. ' 

to rfnd something in which every 
is interested. It is a very unusual child who is 
interested in stories and in games. Tins then gives us 
our clue as to our method. We must try somehow 

. ,n.,Mook 0/ to, Board of Edocation. 

London, pp. 76"77‘ 
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use the child's liking for stories and his liking for 
games. 

It is very important that^n interest in reading should 
be aeated before we embark on the actual teaching of 
the mechanics of the subject. There are numbers of 
ways in which this may be done. If the project method 
is being used it will not be difficult to create such an 
interest. It will probably be more difficult to keep 
pace with the desire of the children to learn to read. 
Children are interested in pictures, and if pictures are 
hung round the room with either single words or 
sentences underneath them, the child will find that the 
person who can read these words or sentences gets more 
enjoyment from the picture. He will then want to be 
able to read them too. Sometimes notices can be put 
up in tlie room saying ; ‘ Please keep tliis door shut 

or ' Please leave this door open * Please wipe your 
feet and so on. If a child does not do as the notice 
says, then he is called to it and it is read to him. 

If the class is going to do anything special or going 
to play a game, a notice about this may be put up, 
and the children will soon realize the benefit a 
knowledge of how to read would be to them. 

‘ One teacher wished to give the children a party 
on her birthday. She cut out from coloured 
poster paper shapes representing jellies and cakes. 
She pasted the pictures on a sheet of paper, and 
underneath printed : 

Tomorrow is my birthday. 

I shall have a party. 

Will you come? 

The children guessed from the picture that the 
notice was something about a party, but they 
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■wanted to know exactly what (he words said. 
They were very much excited about tlie partv. and 
when a boy who was absent that mornint; returned 
to school in the afternoon, Dorothy led him up to 
the notice and carefully explained it to him. ’ 


There are many such ways in which a child’s interest 
in reading can be aroused. He knows that if he 
can read he will be able to understand the news 
that is put uj) on the i)oard every morning. He will 
know that he will not miss a lot of the things that he 
misses because he cannot read. He knows that he will 
be ai)Ie to tap an inexhaustible supply of stories. 

It is this that justifies what is called the story meihoil 
of teaching reading. This is really an elaboration of 
the sentence method. The sentences all form part of 
a story, and so the extra interest of a story is brought 
in to help the work. There is a good deal of a)mroveisv 
about the rcspectivq merits of the story and ilie phoiieiie 
methods. But from the psychological standpoint the 
balance swings in favour of tbe sentence or story 
method. The sentence is the unit of thought, and 
when it is part of a story, and the child starts straight 
in to read a story, a psychological advantage tliat 
cannot be ligbtly discarded is gained. It is true that 
in Urdu there arc not the disadvantages in tiu plumeiu 
method that there are in English. Urdu has this 
great advantage over English that no symbol has more 
than one sound, and that therefore when the chdd 
has learned the sound the particular letter represents, 
he is on sure ground. But even so, because of the 
advantage of interest. I think tltcre is no doubt iluii i le 
sentence-story method is the bcticr. After a btginnm.. 


' M. J. Wollock. 4 Modfrti Iniattt 
Press, pp, S^•S 2 . 
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has been made, then recognition of words can come, 
and finally, recognition of letters and training in 
making the sounds that they stand for, so that the 
child may be able to read the new word. That is, 
instead of the process being sound represented by the 
letter (never, of course, the name of the letter), then the 
word and then the sentence, the process is reversed and 
becomes first the sentence, then the word, and then the 
sound represented by the letter. As I have said this 
is not logical, but we must ajjproach the matter from 
the point of view of ihe child. 

‘ Fuiihermore iliis way of introducing reading 
material accords with the results of recent researches 
into the \isual perception of young children. In 
the early years, children naturally see objects and 
shapes, whetlier these are things or words, as 
single wholes. They arc not easily able to dis- 
criminate the detailed parts. “ Man ” and “ men , 
for exam))lc. look the same to the very young child ; 
and children of five or six years more readily see the 
likeness than the difference. Only the more intel- 
ligent or the more advanced child can see the minute 
difference between these svords, or such words as 
" big ” and “ dig " or “ cat ” and “ sat The word 
is a general whole to them, and only gradually do 
they come to the minute distinctions between 
words having a similar form. For this reason, we 
tnakc reading more difficult for them if we give 
them, as in the past we commonly have done, list.s 
of tvords or stories matle up of small words which 
arc very much alike in shape and differ only in 
small details. The first steps in learning to reacl are 
verv much easier if the sentences or stories provided 
consist of ^vords radically different in general shape 
and length. " The cat sat on the mat " presents 
the maximum of difficulty for a beginner ; “ Mary 
has a doll called jemina ’’ is far easier to appreciate. 
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' Reading material, therefore, that is naturally 
interesting to the child, because it is connected 
with things he wants to learn about or to write 
about in his everyday life, and thus naturally 
consists of words of varying shape ami length, is 
also more suitable for him on the grounds of his 
natural mode of perceiving visual shapes ; 
artificially constructed sentences of words of siuulai 
shape and si/e are not only lifeless and boimg 
they arc also much harder to lead. 


One way in which reading by the sentence or story 
method may be begun is as follows. The teacher takes 
somctliing in which the children arc interested. his 
may be any object in the room or in the school or 
anything belonging to any of the chihben. 1 he 
teacher suggests that they make a book about ibis ihmg. 
If the children are interested in it ihey will be (piite 
keen to do so. The teacher then asks iliein whai they 
want to put in the book. He thus gets sentences Irom 
the children. He will write the first two or ihrec 
sentences on a big piece of brown paper leaving a space 
at the top for a picture. As well as this wall chart 
the teacher will also prepare three or four books of 
smaller size and write the sentences in these books 
too Tbc number of books rctiuired will <!epcnd on 
the si/e of the class. These books can also be ilhistiated 
either by the teacher or by older pupils from higher 
classes. Each day the sentences given by the children 
arc written on charts and in the books. The teacher 
has to see that the sentences have a good deal of 
repetition. Probably they will have this in any case 
if they arc written down just as the clnhlren give them. 
The books do not need to be very long ; four or five 


• Frances Roc. The Begiunirifi of Readinfl iti the lufoot 
University of London Institute of Education, pp. S“<>- 
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pages are sufficient. The children then read from the 
charts or from the books, and there is no doubt about 
their interest. When they are ready to go on, they can 
make another book about some other object. 

The objection may be raised that this is a vei 7 
haphazard way of doing things, and tliat by such a 
method it is not possible to follow any graded voca- 
bulary list, and that what the children learn will not 
correspond to any set reader. This may all be true and 
yet it is no argument against the method. If this sort 
of thing is kept up for the first year the children will be 
able to tackle any reader that they are supposed to be 
able to read at the end of the year. The big advantage 
of the method is that the children become enthusiastic 
about reading, ^'o meet the objection that they can 
read nothing but the sentences they have put in their 
books is the fact that after some time the teacher will 
go on to word recognition and to phonetics. To 
provide other books children of higher classes may 
be asked to prepare similar little booklets using, in 
the main, the words that the junior children have been 
using, but with variations and some additions. This 
must be done of course under the supenision of the 
teacher. But in this way a number of extra books can 
be made available. These extra booklets will also be 
illustrated. Gradually a number of these will be 
collected and will always be available. The vocabulary 
used by the children from year to year will not vary' a 
great deal. There should be a variety of booklets for 
them to read, and then the pitfall of the children 
knowing only one book, parrot fashion, is avoided. 
Children learn to read by reading, and the more books 
we can place at their disposal the better, even in the 
first class, especially towards the end of the year. 
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A good deal of the controversy about the scmcncc 
method and the phonetic method is due to a nus- 
understanding of the sentence method in its entirety 
It does not mean that the child learns sentences oh 
by heart, and is then unable to read individual tvords, 
and unable to make any attempt to read neev woks 
when he meeis them. It must he adnuttetl .hut m 
some schools in India where the sentence method ts 
used, owing to the laulty procedure ol the teatltci. 
this is the result. But that is the fault, not o the 
method, but of the teacher who has not earned otu 
the method to its conclusion. It is perhaps the fault 
also of the protagonists of the method tn not ettiph.ts,/- 
ing sufficiently the essential place that phonettc 
procedure eventually has in the metlntd. Defects ate 
often found because the teacher does not go from l ic 
sentence to the recognition of words, am tout i tc 
recognition of words to the sounds of letters. 1 he 
method must be used complete. If thts ts dotte thcr 

will be no question about the results. 

It is often said that when children learn to rca.l by 
the sentence method, their spelling is weak. Tins may 
be so, though I suspect that tf tl ts so, tt ts iccansc 
the method has not been followed out to its contpleltott 
and that the child has not been taken to ibe rmal 
stage. If, however, it is foiittd that spelltttg docs sttficr 
the teacher will have to watch this and give specta 
attention to the teaching of spelling. In Eng am . as 
a matter of fact, it has not been lonnd tital the use of 
the sentence method weakens spelling, btit it ntnst be 
admitted that the peculiar eccentricities of the Engltsi 
language do not give a phonetic method any advantage 

such as it would have in Urdu. 

The procedure when using the sentcncc-story 
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method is to make the sentence the unit. The 
child learns to recognize the sentence and to read 
it. Once the story is chosen (this is in a case where 
children do not suggest their own story as described 
below) charts may be made with pictures on them and 
a few sentences on each chart. The sentences are also 
written on slips of cardboard and each child has a 
set of these separate sentences. Numerous games can 
be played where the children match sentences with those 
on the chart, arrange their sentences in proper order, 
pick out certain ones and so on. 

Quick progress is made in this way, and children 
soon learn to read a story. The next step is to 
recognize separate words and this can also be done by 
])lay way methods. Then follows the leaching of the 
separate letters and the sounds they represent, and also 
the combinations according to the position in the word. 
The letters which enter into combination have to be 
taught in all forms. While this is being done the 
children can be going on with another stor)'. 

This method has been dealt with in detail for Urdu 
in the book Teachers’ Guide^ by E. J. Smith and Labhu 
Mall where will be found detailed instructions for 
teaching reading according to the story method, and 
a description of apparatus required for the play way 
methods used. 

The Reader and Reading : Primary Classes 

It is neither wise nor possible to lay down any hard 
and fast rule or method according to which the teacher 
should deal with the reader. The method he uses will 
vzry with the particular object he has in view. If the 

* Av.iilable in English and Urdu from Munshi Gulab Singh & 
Sons, Lahore. 
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class is engaged on a project and is seeking for 
infonnation which may be obtained from the reader, 
either regarding subject matter or forms of language, 
the tcachei* will use one method. If he wishes to use the 
reader for a game he will use another. If he wishes 
to use it for training in speech and reading aloud, he 
will use still another method. There are, Imwever, 
some principles which should always be kept in mmd 
and we will consider one or two ways in which tlie 
reader may be dealt with intensively. 


1 Pupils should not be set to read material that is 
■ too dinkult for them. It is lar belter to err on 

the side of easiness, esiiecially m the lowei pinnaiy 
classes. The leaclier should be very careful to see 
that the reader or the lesson can be read 
by the great majority of the class. I ins appli 

both to words and to meaning. 

2 With the lower classes and often also with the 

upper classes in the primary school, oral woik 
should precede the use of the readei. jhe 

teacher proposes to take a lesson from the leaclci. 
it is a Lod plan to have a talk with the class 
about the subject of the lesson betore n ; 

If there is a picture with the lesson, it should be 
discussed and described. If there are new wouK 
and new idioms and usages in the ‘ ' 

may be explained and practised, and. if 
drilled. Then the class will be ready to go ahead^ 
Pupils should always understand the meaning of 
what they have to read before they are called 

to read it aloud. , i i 

9 Silent reading by the members of the class should 
prc"cdrteadinK alou.l. The pupils shuulcl read 
over a paraKraph to ihcmscives before auempung 

to read it aloud. They may. while 

the pronunciation and meaning ol any wolds tli.u 

they do not know. 
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4. After silent reading is finished the paragraph 
should be read aloud by the teacher at least once, 
and twice if necessary, before any pupils are 
called on to read it. The pupils will then be in 
a much better position to read it well when they 
try. Reading in unison should be used very, 
ver)’ sparingly, and can well be dispensed with 
altogether. 

5. The teacher shoidd always find out by question- 
ing, or in some other way, whether the pupils 
have grasped the meaning of what they have read. 

In die primal^ school and especially in the lower 
classes a great deal of work should be done by means of 
the play way. For instance, the children may be given 
cards with sentences on them in which one word is 
missing. They have to supply the missing word (either 
orally or by writing it down) and of course in order to 
do so thev must read die sentences. The class can be 
dii’uled into teams and such a game made a team com- 
petition. Riddles such as suggested in Chapter X, are 
cither written on the blackboard or on cards and the 
cliiltlrcn have to guess the answers. Here, of course, 
reading practice comes in. Questions may be printed 
on cards which are flashed before the class and the 
pupils arc required to answer orally the questions 
which they read on the cards. These may be questions 
on the lessons in the reader. Pictures of different 
things which are mentioned in the reader, animals and 
so on, can be put either in a box or on a table or 
hung on the wall. The teacher then has cards prepared 
on which arc shown such sentences as : ‘ Bring me a 
mango', ‘Put the umbrella on the table’, ‘Put the 
shoes on your head ’. The teacher shows one of these 
cards and names one pupil who then has to obey the 
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injunction on the card. Later, names of objects, instead 
of pictures, can be put on cards. 

In the early stages a great deal of this sort of work, 
can be done and it is extremely useful. One difficulty 
at present is that there are few readers ivriiten to be 
used with this type of work, but these will no doubt be 
produced, and the ordinaiy reader can be usetl with a 

large number of play way devices. 

A suggested plan for taking the reader with the 
primary school classes would be as follows. First theie 
would be the introductory talk or conversation with 
what explanations and drill ilie teacher consideied neces- 
sary. This would be followed by silent reading of the 
paragraph or lesson by the pupils. It is better to hate 
silent reading of the whole lesson iather than of jtisi 
one jjaragraph. Biit the difliculiy here is that it is often 
not possible to finish all stages of the lesson in one period. 
It is probably better, taking all things into considera- 
tion, to take it paragraph by paragraph unless the lesson 
is very short. Poetry is an exception, however : a poem 

sliould be dealt with as a wliolc. 

The teacher may. at the beginning of a new lesson, 
lead up to it by bringing to the pupils’ attention some- 
thing in their experience with which the suljjcct-matiei 
of the lesson has some connexion. He can use pictures, 
as wc have said, for conversation about the lesson. 'I he 
children will also be interested if, when they are starl- 
ing the lesson, they are told of some activity based on 
the lesson which they can carry out. This may he 
dramatizing the story, drawing pictures or making clay 
models of objects mentioned in the lesson. 

The children then silently read a paragraph. They 
arc told to mark any words or phrases they do not under- 
stand. From the fourth class onwards the children 
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should have dictionaries, and should be trained to use 
them. In the fourth and fifth classes these dictionaries 
will be small ones of an elementary type. When the 
silent reading is finished the teacher takes the paragraph 
and explains the meanings of difficult words and phrases. 
He finds out their difficulties, and deals with them. He 
asks pupils questions to see whether they have grasped 
the meaning of w'hat they have read,'and in the fourth 
and fifth classes may ask them to give the gist of the para- 
graph. especially if it is a story. With these two classes 
also there may be discussions on points of interest. 
Finally the teacher will read the paragraph aloud. It 
will depend on the class, but usually the teacher will 
read the paragraph more than once. Then various 
pupils should be called on to read the paragraph 
aloud. 

Any particular language matters, usages, idioms, and 
grammatical constructions, which the teacher wishes 
to deal with, but which have not been taken before, can 
be dealt with at this stage. Then the teacher will pro- 
ceed to the next paragraph. It is better, as I have said, 
if possible, to treat the lesson as a whole. Usually it is 
not possible to do this, and the method has to be modi- 
fied, but wherever possible it should be done. 

The giving of a summary of a paragraph may be 
difficult, especially at first. But there is no reason why, 
with a little practice, pupils of the fourth and fifth 
classes should not be able to give, in a sentence or 
two. the gist of a paragraph. The teacher will not 
expect anything elaborate. But there is no reason why 
pupils in lower classes should not briefly tell a story 
that they ha\e just read. .Again, the elaborateness will 
vary with the class. Where this is too difficult the 
teacher can ask questions on the subject-matter of the 
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paragraph. If ihe lesson is a story and lias to be taken 
paragraph by paragraph, the teacher can ask (luestimis 
on each paragraph and then ha\c the story retold wlien 

the whole tiling has been hnishetl. 

Written expressional work will, of course, be coiielatct 
with the reader, and written exercises will be given which 
are based on the work that is being done in ilie reader. 
This correlation between reader, oral work anti wnuen 
work, should always be carefully arrangetl. 

It is sometimes helpful to children if they are gisen, 
before they start to read a paragraph silently, a kev 
question, die object being to focus attention on the 
central idea in the jjaragraph. The pupils refer to this 
question as they read. Finding the answer will enab e 
them to get hold of the main idea t>f the paragiaph. 
The teacher should see that die t|uestion is properly 

understood before the pupils start reading. 

If at the beginning of a periotl the class has to start 
with a paragraph in the middle of a story or ol a lesson, 
the teacher should tell briefly the stor>. or gue the 
gist of the lesson, up to that point. He may get one 

of the better pupils to do this. 

There are some things connected with the physica 
aspects of reading which should always be attended 

to. 


1 The type in the reading books for the jowei 
■■ Jlul'be dear an,l bnUl. XV'i.b Urdu - ms - a 1 - 
to which attention should always '><■ 1« V;'.™ 

though in the upper classes pupds read 
small calligraphy, there is no teason why . ou 
not be clear. In the prnnarv classes tins is one o 
the things to which the teacher must p^' attention 
both in readers anti in lihrary hooks. Ihe eyes „ 
dtildren in India have si, indent slra.n without ou. 
adding unnecessarily to their burdens. 
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2. In the earliest reader one sentence only should 
be on a line and pictures should not break into 
the text. They should be at the top or bottom 
of the page, preferably at the top. Pictures, of 
course, should be clear and bold. 

3. Children often find difficulty in following the 
lines of print when they start using a reader, and, 
indeed, later on too. The lines are dose enough 
to distract attention one from the other. The 
remedy is to let children use slips of paper which 
can be put under the line which is to be read. 
Of course, this is only with the first reader, or 
tvith children who have particular difficulty. 

4. Lessons should be short in the first readers and 
the books themselves should be short. Nothing is 
so discouraging to a beginner as to have to go on 
and on without coming to the end of anything ; 
and we must remember that what seems quite short 
to us seems very long to our beginner. This 
applies to library books as well as to readers. It 
is far better to read four short books than one 
long one even if the actual reading matter in the 
four be less than that in the one. The child’s 
interest is greatly increased, he is encouraged, and 
has a far greater incentive to effort, if he can find 
himself finishing a book or a lesson quickly and 
getting on to a new one. Progress is quicker with 
short lessons and short books. 

Now is'Iiile the regular reader may be used intensively 
as described, it must not be forgotten that there are 
two other aims in reading ; reading for information 
and reading for enjoyment. 

In reading for enjoyment in the primaiy' classes, indeed 
in the middle classes as w’ell, the first essential and 
the most important thing to be remembered is that 
the books we supply to our pupils should not be difficult. 
We have only to remember our own disinclination to 
keep on with a book if we cannot understand many of 
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its words and thoughts. If an a<luU rominucs sudi a 
book it is because of some ulterior motive, and he forces 
himself to go through with it. Hut wc do not tail 
this reading for pleasure. Nt> more docs ilte child 
consider it reading for plcaMiic if lie cannot ensiU 
understand what he is reading. Having no uliciior 
motive he will not go on. If we then try to force him. 
we run the very grave risk of destroying altogether 
his desire to read. If, however, the books avaiialtle 
for the pnpils to read are such that they lind tltev can 
get an interesting story from them without dilliculiies 
of language, then unconsciously the desire to reatl is 
inculcated. This is not to say that there should l)e 
no new words which the child does not know m the 
library books. Hut such words should be infrequent 
so that they do not interfere with the flow of the child s 
interest in getting to the end of tlie sioi>. It goes 
without saying that in the primary classes books for 
'enjoyment reading’ should be stories. 

The teacher has to know two things. He has to know 
his children and he has to know his books. He has 
to know whether a certain book will be too dillicult 
for a certain child or not. He naturally knows tlie 
standard of attainment of his pupils. Rut he tlocs not 
always know so well the standard of dilficuliv of the 
books in his library, and it is very important that lie 
should not give a child a book which is too dilheuli. 
There is also the other side to be considered, that he 
should not give a child a book wbich is far ton easv. 
It is necessary therefore for a teacher to go tinoiigli 
the books in his class library and to know them. When 
new books come in for the library they must be 
carefully graded. A teacher can have his own grading 
system and when he goes through a book may assign .t 
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a place in his own graded list which will later tell him 
at a glance tlie standard of difficulty of that particular 
book. 

Books for enjoyment may be read in class in periods 
for silent reading, or at home. If the reading is done 
in school, the teacher should continually go round the 
class, and should take an interest in what his pupils 
are reading. He should talk about the stor)', help with 
difficulties and discuss anything that comes up in the 
story. Such interest is catching. When the child finds 
that the teacher is interested, the cliild, consciously 
and unconsciously, becomes more interested in his book. 
In many cases interest in reading for enjoyment does 
not ‘just come’. Home conditions are so often against 
any such interest. There are no books at home and no 
interest in such things. The whole out-of-school influ- 
ence is against it. We have therefore to be prepared 
to take pains to cultivate the liking for reading. 

Tlicrc arc various ways of doing this which will 
occur to the teacher. One way is by using pictures 
if the) arc available. An interesting picture is shown, 
or if the teacher has the talent he may draw a picture 
illustrating some interesting scene or event in the book, 
anti the child is told that he can find what is written 
about the picture in the book he has been given. The 
tcaclier may tell a story up to an interesting point and 
then stop, and tell the child that he will find the rest 
of the story in the book he has been given. A book 
may be read in prejiaraiion for a play. This always 
appeals to children. It may be mentioned that it is 
often a good plan to have a number of copies of the 
same book in the librar>' so that a number of children 
arc able to read the same book at the same time. This 
enables the cliildren to discuss it in groups among 
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themselves, and also enables ihc teacher to talk about 
it with a number of chiklrcn at once and so siniidilies 

his work a good deal. 

In connexion with silent reading, front the time it 
is begun, care should be taken to sec that it is silent 
reading and not w’hispcred or murmured reading. 
From the very beginning children should be ttained not 
to move their lips or utter the words when they are 
reading to themselves. Otherwise silent reading is 
merely reading aloud in a modified form, and the tiiild 

never learns to read only with his eyes. 

There is also reading for infomiaiion. This chddrcn 
will readily do if they are interested. If lhe^ ate 
carrying out, a project, there will be no need to persuade 
them to read books from which they will learn 
something. They will be only too keen to fnnl out 
the information they need for completing their pro|eci. 
Here we have the most useful contribution that the 
project method can make to the teaching of the mother- 
tongue. But the desire to read for information can 
be aroused in other ways also. Children will eagerly 
read books that give infonnation on their hobbies. It 
is necessary of course to sec that they have hobbies, 
but we are taking it for granted that there will be no 
dearth of practical work in our schools. If (hildieii 
arc engaged in handwork of any sort and find that 
they can help themselves in their work by getimg 
information about it from books, the great 
of them will not need any persuading to read. . 
must of course have suitable books on the appropriate 

subjects. , . , , 

Children arc also interested in books which ic* tci 

simply about the things of their everyday life. I io m 

bly the interest in reading here is no. so autoinatn. but 
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it is easily aroused. It must be remembered tliat 
different types of books appeal to different children. 
One ^vill be interested in a book which tells him in an 
elementary way about a motor car. Another will be 
interested in a book whicli gives him geographical facts 
in a graphic way. Gradually these types of books are 
becoming available in Indian languages, and when 
such books arc well illustrated they usually attract 
interest. 

In the uj)pcr classes of primar)- schools, if the play 
^vay is being used and speeches are given on different 
ioj>ic.s, children \vill be keen to read in order to learn 
more about the subject on which they are going to 
.sj)cak. Tliere are many sucli ways in which children 
may learn the usefulness of books and learn to refer to 
them, tiot necessarily to read them from cover to cover, 
but to find ceitain ilcfinite items of information from 
them. A great deal more of this can naturally be done 
in the middle and high classes than in the primary 
school, but even in the primary school, provided the 
i iMhi type of book is made available, a great deal can be 
(lone too. 

R('ading for enjoyment and for information can 
often be combined. Especially can this be done in con- 
nexion with the reading of papers and magazines. In 
the upper primaiT classes children ought to begin to 
read magazines (and papers, if any suitable ones can be 
ol)tained) written espcciallv for children. There is a 
fail amount of material in pamphlet form issued by 
different departments of Governments for the nation- 
building services, which can often be read by children 
of ilie highest primary class. The habit of reading 
niaga/ines and sucli pamphlets can be encouraged when 
the children are working on projects for the carr>-ing 
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out of which they need infonnation, oi when they aie 
working up a speech, or when they are seeking informa- 
tion for any other purpose. With most children s maga- 
zines there is no diiricuUy, as the reading ot them is an 
enjoyment. It is important to start the children read- 
ing magazines as soon as possible so that they may 
develop the habit, and may learn wliat mines of informa- 
tion and enjoyment there arc in many magazines, 
papers and pamphlets. All this work tan be linked up 
with the creative work of the class in their own maga- 
zines. 

I have referred to the use of dictionaries. It is also 
necessary in the two upper classes of the primary sthmil 
to train children to use the index of a book. Fliis is 
not a difncult matter. It is mainly practice. Practice 
comes when the child has to find out something in order 
to carry out some pur[)Ose. A pupil who is in the habit 
of preparing speeches will soon learn to use an index 
once he understands the simple technitine which must 
be demonstrated by the teacher. He will soon appre- 
ciate the saving of time. He will also get practice when 
collecting material for an article for the class magazine 
or for a short essay. ^Vhcn using the reader the 
teacher can set pupils to find from the index other 
references to certain subjects that come up in the lesson. 
This training can be given in other subjects as wed 
as in the mother-tongue. Attention should be paid to 
it. as although it seems a simple and obvious mattcr 
to us it is not so to the child until he understands what 
has to be done and what the advantages arc. Onre 
he docs understand, however, an occasional suggestion 
is all that is necessary. Opportunities for sue i 
suggestions will often arise during the course of class 

w’ork. 
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The Reader and Reading : Middle and High Classes 

VVe must have a reader or a text. Do we ever pause 
to ask ourselves why we must have a reader ? Perhaps 
if we did we would understand better what we are 
trying to do, and perhaps we would also understand 
why we are so often not doing what we want to do. 
1 fear tliat too often the reader is simply a very pleasant 
help to the teacher which enables him to delude himself 
and his class that he is leaching them their mother- 
tf)nguc, gising him the subject-matter of his lessons 
very conveniently, so that he can just pick up the 
book as he goes to his class and start from where he 
left off the day before. .-Vnd then for forty or forty- 
five minutes the class ‘ does ’ the reader. They do it 
well and thoroughly, and at the end of the term they 
pass an examination set on it. And so the mother- 
tongue is ‘ done '. 

Perhaps this picture is exaggerated. Doubtless there 
arc many classes where the reader is used in a much 
more intelligent way than has been suggested. But 1 
think it is true to say that even the best of teachers 
should have a ^•ery' definite idea of what the reader 
or text is for, of its uses, and of its limitations. 
Unless he has this his best efforts are liable to go 
astrav. 

In the first place we must remember that the reader 
or text is a means and not an end. \Ve are often guilty 
of thinking of it as an end. or at any rate of acting 
unconsciously as though it were an end. It <loes not 
matter at all whether the members of a certain class 
■ do ' a reader or not. .Ml that matters is that the 
work they tlo with that reader or that text should help 
tlicin to gain a proper 
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It is not at all necessary that a class shonld hnidi a 
reader. Here is one of the evils ol exanmiati.mv 
They force the teaclrer to get through the tvhole ol a 
reader or text whatever happens because the pupiK hate 
to • know ' the whole ol it for the exainitiation. Km 
the finishing of the reader in the year or in any oiliei 
set period ol time should not matter at all. 1 he reatlei 
is there to help in a much bigger job, and il the ptipiK 
are getting all that they can use from hall the reader in 
the year, what hann is there il they do not hnish it . 
The reader or text must never be our niasici. 

Then in the second place we must remember thai 
the reader is not the wliole of the work that we aie 
trying to do or even a large i>art of ii. And although 
we may agree that we make the reader the centre ol t he 
work, there is a very wide circle round that cetiirc c 
cannot teach all the mother-tongue from any reader oi 
from any text, nor can we ever allow our pupils to rest 
content with their readers. One of the things that all 
progressive teachers in India have to strive against is 
the tendency to look on the reader as providing the 
limit of what has to be done. This idea again is the 
result of the examination system. But examinations oi 
no examinations, if we are really to enable our pupils 
to get what they should out of the teaching o iIk- 
mother-tongue, wc have to get rid of this 
limited hori/on. and substitute for it the idea i ta 
reader is but the stepping-off place to 
better things. Provided teacher and puiul 
the reader or text in this attitude, .t can be most 

As wc have seen in dealing with reading m the 

scliool there arc tliree uses of books in 

pupils .rc>d -boeks^ order to learn the language 
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to improve their command of it. Secondly, they read 
books to gain information. Thirdly, they read books 
for enjoyment. We arc concerned at present with the 
first object. The reader is for intensive work. 

Tliis does not mean to say that the reader should be 
dry and uninteresting. Too often the mistake is made 
of thinking that, because the children have to read 
it. the reader can be filled uj) with material which 
would otherwise not claim attention. But this is a 
serious mistake, and will do a great deal of harm. 
Readers must be interesting to the children who have to 
read them. The material in the readers should be 
related to. the lives of the pupils, and should be of 
such a nature that it will instil in them the desire to 
read because they find reading interesting. 

However, it is out of the province of the individual 
teaciicr to say what reader he is going to use. They are 
usually prescribed. But in these days when things arc 
r hanging, teachers should raise their voices in favour of 
interesting readers in primary, middle and high classes, 
particidarly readers tvhich deal with subjects which are 
closely related to the ordinar)- lives of the pupils, and 
ivhich will also liclp to create an interest in books and 
so lead to the formation of the reading habit. In this 
connexion anthologies arc a most usefid fonn of reader. 

I remember my otvn experience as a boy when I was 
introduced to Scott’s works through an exciting story 
from Ivanhoe in a reader. Reading that story created 
a keen desire to read the whole book. This is a 
common experience. Well chosen selections from 
standard works can make readers xcry useful from tliis 
point of view, especially if a point is made of keeping 
the books from which selections are made in the class 
libraries. Compiling readers in such a way need not 
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detract from their usefulness as tools for inicnsi\c 
work. 

In the middle classes the methods of dealing %viili 
the reader will be much the same as those suggested 
for use in the primary classes, but the standard of woik 
will gradually be raised. The same general principles 
on which work is founded will apply in the mi<ldle 
classes just as in the primary classes. At the same time 
the intensive work will gradually become more advanced, 
and a higher standard of exprcssional work will bo 
required. 

Reading aloud will continue along the same lines as 
suggested for the primary classes. That is, silent reading 
and general discussion and ]>reparaiion of the paragiaj)h 
should precede the reading aloud. The teacher will 
have to use his discretion but he will have to coiuinu'.* 
to do a good deal of reading aloud to the class himself 
as part of the preparation for reading aloud by members 
of the class. 

Just as speeches form a regular pzn of oral work, 
so reatling aloud from books other than the reader 
may also be a regular feature of work in the elais. 
Members of the class may wish to read selections from 
books they have read in which they think the class will 
be interested. They may wish to read a poem which 
has appealed to them. When this is done the teacher 
should insist mi tarefid preparation. The pupils who 
are to read should make sure that they understand 
what they arc reading, and should get explanations 
from the teacher beforehand when they do not. A 
regular period can be set aside for this work once a 
month or at some such interval. 

The reader will form the basis for language work. 
It will play its part in training in comprehension, it 
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will form a basis for expression work, will give training 
in the use of words and phrases, and will be the means 
of introducing pupils to literature. In the middle 
classes, that very useful exercise, the summary, may be 
much more freely used. One of our aims in the 
teaching of the mother-tongue, as indeed it is in all 
teaching, is to help our pupils to think clearly, and to 
express clearly what is in their minds. There is no 
better exercise for this than the giving of a summary 
of what has just been read. The summai 7 may vary 
from a fairly full account of what is in tlie paragraph 
under consideration to a sentence giving its main 
thought, or even a two-word title. When a paragraph 
has been read silently, exjjlained, and read aloud, a 
pupil can be asked to summarize it. This exercise can 
be used for both oral and written work, and will be 
extensively used in the high classes also. 

‘With a view to training the children in ease 
and accuracy in the use of language the teacher 
sliould select particular passages. ... A passage 
so selected should not be left until the children 
have extracted from it, as far as they can. all that 
it has to give. I'hey should understand the 
meaning and u.se of each word that it contains, 
and construct sentences using some of the less 
familiar ^vords appropriately. They should grasp 
the significance of each phrase and sentence and 
pcrcci\'e how the ideas arc related. They should 
recognize the general idea of the whole and 
summarize it in tlieir own words. They should 
ajjply to it such grammatical knowledge as they 
possess, analysing it if they can into its component 
clauses. Finally the whole passage should be read 
aloud distinctly by some of the pupils with all tlie 
rightness of phrasing, pronunciation, and intona- 
tion of which they arc capable. 

It is good oral practice to conjure with the verbal 
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materials o[ a piece o( English [.nn.her-tongne] . 
varying the subject and object, conscrting shoit 

sentences into long, subordinate 
concrete into abstract, active into passive, jlircti 
speech into indirect ami vice versa : or ^replacint; 
particular words and phrases by oiheis. 

'I’he following arc types of exercises that can 
with the reader in both middle and high classes. They 
can be either oral or written. 

1 Tlie class is asked to make up a conxersatinn 
which they think would take place between tes 
characters ^in a story under certain circumstances 

;::i;tdrt;;!f^'”.:ar;!™urcbarl';vr 

3 dl^^rV'asUcd to dvscribt. tvba, d.cv tliinU 

^ would be the result il some ‘'["‘’'"'"'’y.;,"’ . I", 
story were changed, if sonic character hail at ltd 

differently from the way in which he did act . »n 

if sol-thing had interfered with what was going 

1 Idle class is asked to choose from a list of adicciives 
'those which suit certain characters in the ston .)i 

leccon and to give their reasons. 
r.Thc class is asked to make comparisons between 

different characters or things in the Icssoi . 

6 A saving or proverb is taken from the lesson attd 

■ dte class is aied to make up a story ■' ^ 

ley wouM ha« acted under the ' 

whTch the characters in the lesson or su.ry ft.ttl then 

8. dass is asked to wrUc a part^jM.h dc-Hting 
what the feelings of people or anini. 
or story must have been. 

• Handbook of SusS^^stions for Teachers. Bo.irJ of Educ. 
London, pp. 97^9®' 
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9. The class is asked to describe the everyday work, 
of persons or animals mentioned in tlie lesson. 

10. The class is asked to describe how things mention- 
ed in the lesson are made or how they are used. 

11. The class is asked to put into simple words some 
paragraph from the lesson. They may be asked 
to express the meaning of the paragraph so that a 
pupil in, say, the fourth class, would be able to 
understand it. 

12. The class may be given phrases or words synony- 
mous with words or phrases in the lesson and asked 
to find the synonyms in the lesson. Or they may 
be given words and phrases which are the opposites 
of words or phrases in the lesson, and asked to find 
those opposites. 

13. Practice may be given in explaining the differ- 
ence between words which are sometimes confusetl 
such as : firtral, qudrat ; saht, sahih ; ‘uzr, bahdnd. 

i.|. riie reader may be used for grammatical exer- 
cises of various kinds as opportunity may arise. 


These are simply suggestions of some ways in whicli 
the reader or text may be used as a basis for intensive 
tvork. Other ways will readily occur to the teacher. 

Sometimes a paragraph may be dealt with in the 
following way with higher classes. The paragraph is 
read by the teacher, who will then in simple words 
give an idea of the picture that the paragraph has 
brought into his mind and perhaps some of the feelings 
it has stirred in him. He will then ask the pupils to 
read the paragraph over to themselves, watching for 
the sentences that jiarticularly appeal to them. He 
may then ask some memliers of the class to give those 
sentences that appeal to them and, if they care 10 do 
so, they can give their reasons. Care should be taken 
not to press this in any way. But most will be able 
to say briefly what it was that appealed to them in the 
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paragraph, or, if no.hing appealed to then, to say so. 
The pupils may then reproduce the scene c eserthed ,n 
the paragraph or any si.uilar cute tvhich has aroused 
similar feelings i.i them. In carry. ng cm to ih s las 
stage a good deal of care has to he taken, and ca 
teacher, knowing his class, will base to ecu 
himself how much of this can be done. Some pup I 
will prefer to write their appreciat.on and “ 

do it orally. This work is to be done w.th mo e 
emotional prose, and can be used a great tleal w.th 

** .Stories should never be neglected right up to tlm 
high classes. At.y story that comes in the tea. er s uru c 
be retold by pupils and material ... the reader y 

be made the basis of new stories. 

It is a good plan to suggest to |>upils that they s 
leant by heart appealing passages in their .eadc^ 
There is no better way for them to gam a good sty 
and a good comn.at.d of the language. Of course, we 
must always remember that the passages tnusi be really 
gootl and worth learning. \Ve must also re.uember 
that learning by heart shot.ld not be forced on thtldu n 
Those who do not f.n<l it tlifficU will <' 

suggestion, and even those who do find .t .IdlKult ■ 
do so if there is sulficicnt appeal. In fait, w 
there is an appeal the learning of the passage .s m.t 
nearly so dimct.lt. Teachers should real./e that 
not only poetry that should be learnt by heait. 

In :hl ':.ppe: nasses of the middle ^'epartmeu. t.nd 

in the high classes the method of 

or text by means of assignments as t esen ^ ^ ^ ■ 

ter XI has been found very useful atul 
method can be recommended. In this 
should be noted that even if one is using g 
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one should never feel bound by the method. While 
assignments should be mainly used, that is not to say 
that other methods cannot be usefully employed for 
some particular portion of the work or in some 
particular connexion. 

In both middle anti high classes we have the other 
two branches of this division of our work, namely 
reading for enjoyment and reading for information. 
In reading for enjoyment, as with the primary classes, 
we have to see that the books in the class libraries are 
sucli as are suited to the age and attainments of the 
pupils. All that has been said about library books and 
silent reading for the primary classes applies here. The 
teacher must know his pupils and his books. He must 
take an interest in their reading. He must do his best 
to have in the class library books of stories suited to the 
age of his ])upil.s, books on things in which they are in- 
terested such as their hobbies, books •which will put 
histoiy and geography in a new light. There should 
be at least a period a week devoted to reading library 
books, maga/ines or any other books in which pupils 
arc interested. 

W'e have also the matter of newspaper reading. 
Obviously our pupils should read the newspapers as they 
gro’iv older. Equally obviously, in the ordinary news- 
paper there are many things which it is not advisable 
for pupils to read. W^hat arc we to do ? I must 
confess T do not kno^\' the answer. We can do some- 
thing by choosing the paper which has least objection- 
able matter in it. But we will not be able to get away 
from this difficulty, and the only course is to strengthen 
our pupils to meet such things, as, of course, they 
hasc to sooner or later. We need in India a paper 
of the style of The Children’s N^cwspnljcr. 
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The matter of magazines is not difficult. There aie 
numbers of good magazines which can be got for middle 
and high classes from which pupils will get a groat dea 
of good and vei7 it any. harm. It is a good [dan 

for one or two teachers to go quickly through magazines 
as they come in, and mark ariiclcs uhich thc> thin i) 
be good, or to have a small board in the reading room 
or in the classroom on which short nonces can be 
posted, recommending such ami stub articles in sue i 

and such magazines. 

If at all possible there should be a reading room in 
a school, or at least one room where magazines and 
papers are kein and where they will be asailable out 
of school hours. It is not an easy maner conducting 
a reading room successfully. Papers and iiiaga/mes have 
an unfortunate habit of disap]>eaiiiig or of geinng 
torn up. It is not easy to develop a sense of responsibi- 
lity in all pupils. But at the same time it makes a 
big difference to the reading of the mother-tongue in 
schools if there is a reading room. If the attempt to 
have one is persevered with, things do improve as 
time goes on. Some of the senior pupils, who can take 
it in turns to be on duty wlicn the room is open, should 

be in charge of the room. 

One of the things our pupils have to learn is to 

read discriminatingly. It is not at all diHicult to get 
practice in this. It is usually easy to get accounts of 
an event from two different papers which give ciuitc 
different points of view. The two accounts may be 
posted up side l.y side and pupils asked to compare .1 em 
and to note the points of difference. It they knot 
something about the policies of the |.apers 
they will also be able to fmd reasons for the , 

This is an exercise that should he indulged in frt<l V 
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as there is nothing more necessary in these days of 
propaganda than that our pupils should have ques- 
tioning minds, and should learn in school to weigh up 
things and not to accept blindly all that they read. 
This exercise can also be carried out in connexion 
with the teaching of histor)’. 

Pupils should be asked e\ory now and then to give 
the class orally the gist of any article or story' they have 
read in a magazine, and to tell the class why they were 
impressed with the article or the story, and why they 
think it worth rcatling. This is a very good exercise 
for oral work, and is also a veiy gootl way of spreading 
interest in the periodicals which the school is providing.* 

I have already suggested the work that a well 
compiled reader can do in introducing pupils to books 
and literature which will give them enjoyment. It is 
very important from this point of view that extracts 
from great works which are in the readers and texts 
should be such as will whet the appetite, and it is also 
important that ^^•hcn such extracts do come in the 
reader the teacher shouhl he careful not to spoil the 
interest by dealing with tlicm too intensively. There 
will be plenty of lessons in the reader which do not 
lead to any partietdar book, and which can be dealt 
with intensively. Put where the teacher secs that a 
certain selection is likely to rouse interest and to lead 
to the book from tvhich the selection has been taken 
being read for enjoyment, then he should be careful 
to do nothing which would destroy that interest. Let 
him encourage such interest by every means in his 
power. Again lie should not be the slave of any 
particular method. Let him use an cniirelv different 


‘ See also ’Book reviews*, p. 91. 
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method, when dealing with such selections, from the 
method he uses when dealing with a lesson intensively. 

As has been pointed out, copies of books from which 
selections are taken should be in the class library so 
that they may be at once available. 

Reading for information will also go on in middle and 
high classes just as in the primary classes and for the 
same reasons. It must always be remembered that 
this sort of reading is not the concern of the teacher 
of the mother-tongue only. But it is his work to see 
that his pupils gradually learn how to get what they 
want out of books. As |>upils grow up they should 
become more and more at home with the index of a 
book, with the table of contents, and with the an of 
making summaries and making prcces. They should 
be learning the art of skimming. It is a real achieve- 
ment to be able to skim through a book or a chapicr 
of a book, and get, here and there, the facts that we 
want without having to read laboriously every word 
in the book. But it is an art that does not come 
without definite practice. It is part of the work of the 
teacher of the mother-tongue with the higher classes to 
continue the work of helping his pupils to use an index. 
Pupils should be given exercises which will necessitate 
their looking up references in the index. They can be 
asked find all .he references .o cer.ain suhjecLTn .he 
hook horn .he index. They may be given .he work of 
ndex.ng a short book or a chapter of a book. This 
can be started by doing only a page a. first. 

thwart o7t" i" 

out certain should be required to find 

t certain information from a chapter in a given time 

g carclully. This time can gradually be decreased 
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as the pupils become more proficient. This sort of 
work should be done only with senior high department 
pupils. 

Just as in the primary classes, reading for information 
will be encouraged in connexion with every subject by 
having definite projects which are to be carried out, 
by the use of play way devices sudi as speech periods, 
by the use of the class magazine, by having books and 
magazines that will help with hobbies. Panel discus- 
sions will also create a desire to read for information. 
If a class news-board or a school news-board is kept 
and pupils take it in turns to write up interesting items 
of news, this will ensure newspapers being read. The 
project of producing a magazine or small booklets for 
the primary classes, or for one particular class, will 
also ensure reading for information. Pictures may be 
hung on the walls with references to books in the library 
which the pictures illustrate. Numbers of such ways 
will suggest themselves to the teacher and different 
methods can be used in different schools to suit different 
conditions. 


Thk .\i»pro.\ch to Literature 

When tve come to the high classes we have to pay more 
attention to the classics of literature in the mother- 
tongue. How are we to teach the masterpieces of 
Tagore or Half? Are wc to teach them at all? The 
answer is that it is one of our essential tasks to develop 
in our pupils a love for tlte classics of their mother-tongue. 
Important as it is for them to speak and write correctly 
and clearly, to develop their powers of expression in 
tlicir mother-tongue, it is equally important for them 
to develop an appreciation of great literature. In fact 
this appreciation of, and acquaintance with, great 
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literature will help in carrying out the other anus we 
have before us. 

I have already suggested one method of ereat.ng an 

interest i.t such books, namely the use of 
great works in readers and texts. But as we ge to the 
high classes more than this is needed. l>ui)ds hate to 
tackle some of the masteri>ieces ihemseh es, and i le 
task of the teacher is perhaps not so much .hat of 
developing an interest as of refraining from destiny mg 

an interest. . , , 

How then is the teacher of the high classes to tackle 

this most difficult part of his work ? 

Probably the first step should be the same as that taken 

lower down in the school, namely the reatlmg aloud by 
the teacher of the passage or poem. Once agjtm this 
emphasizes the very great importance of teachers tram.ng 
themselves to be good readers. And it may be retmuke. 
in passing that we cannot read well unless we can h'cl 
well and intensely. The first reeptisite of the teache. lot 
this work is that he himself should thoroughly app.e- 
ciate what he is seeking to help his class to apptenatc. 
Otherwise be will put in c|uitc a lot of labour m lam 
In his reading the teacher will try to bring out .ho 
essentials of the passages that are being stm tec . M 
will make every effort to help his pupils to teel "h. 
the author felt, to bring out the '’J. 

character, the vividness of portra.ture and 
of descriptive writing. As a matter of tm 

.ions for this kind of work can be ^ 

teacher must feel for himself what ts to be ^ 

what the material he is tlealing with needs born 

After reading himself be will try to get 
pupils their ideas. His own comme.its and tema.ks 
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will be as few as possible. He will guide his pupils to 
express their own feelings about what has been read, 
to give their own sincere reactions to what they have 
heard. When he starts to do this he will probably 
find that response is difficult to get. This will depend 
on the training the pupils have had in lower classes. 
But, whether response is difficult to obtain or not, the 
teacher should persevere in his efforts to get his pupils 
to express sincerely their own thoughts and feelings. 
It is only as they begin to do this that they are really 
learning to appreciate what they are reading. So, even 
(liough much patience is called for and progress seems 
slow and sometimes discouraging, still in the long run 
the reward will be sure. 

The Questions asked by the teacher should be practi- 
cally all concerned with tlie poem or story itself. 
There should be few notes on allusions, no short 
biographies of the authors, no burdening of the memory 
with explanations of words and phrases. The aim of 
the work is to feel and appreciate, and only such explana- 
tions as are absolutely necessary for this should be 
gi\en and these only incidentally. Above all there 
should be no homework in connexion with the teaching 
of appreciation of literature. There are other occasions 
for doing all these things, but our aim in this particular 
part of our work is altogether different and we should 
foiget intensive work and its method and examinations 
as completely as possible. 

The teacher then, after reading aloud himself, will 
ha\e a short period of questioning the pupils as to 
wlicthcr they liked the piece, why or why not, what par- 
ticular parts appealed to tlieni and why. If the teaser 
feels it necessar)' there can be a second reading. Then 
can come a more detailed analysis of style and language 
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ivith a view to arriving at how the author got his effects, 
and why he used some particular words and not oihcrv 
Finally tlicre may be a reading aloud by some mcmbci^ 
of the class whom the teacher feels have gained an in- 
sight into the real meaning and feeling of the piece. 

The teacher must always remember that great wntcis 
tlo not grade their writings. That has to be done by 
the teacher. There arc some masterpieces tif literattirc 
which appeal to younger pupils and which they tan 
appreciate, to some extent at any rate. There are others 
which would only bore them. 1 he teacher must <le- 
cide for himself, guided by his knowledge of his class, 
what books or poems he is going to take up. 

None (a) 


ON THi: MASTtRlNC OF VOC ABl'l.ARY 


iV 

n 


1. Words which arc used most fretpiemly should be 
mastered first. 

2. Words should be learnt a few at a lime. 

9 The way in w-hich words arc learnt is by then beiin 

met with in different contexts a number of nines 
and by then being used by the pupil in snll another 
context. The reader, it it is a good one. will give 
the new words in a lesson in several difleieiu con- 
lexis (scnicnccs). If it does not, ihc icachci 
to supply the defect. The word or phrase must 
not be left until the pupil can use 11 m a seniciue 
of his own making. Real masicry is understanding 

ihe word and being able to use It. 

4. Words must always be understood and deali im J 
in association. The pupil cannot master a xw u 
in isolation. He may be able to gne you oi e 
words which express its meaning but be will no 
really understand its meaning unless he has sec 
it in contexts and can use it in comexis ; 
sentences. It is from the contexts that he gels 
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idea of its meaning. In other words the work with 
new words must be practical, and must be with the 
unit of tliought, the sentence. 

Note (b) 


ON CHOOSING LIBRARY BOOKS 

Ask the following questions : 

1. Is the language of the book suited to the attainment 
of the class for which it is meant ? The language 
shouUl be easier than the standard for the class. 
(Do not take the publisher's grading.) 

2. Is the book written in a clear, easy style with short 
sentences easy to follow ? 

3. Is the story easy to follow ? Except for the high 
classes there should rarely be chosen for the library 
stories which are complicated and whose plot is 
.difiiculi to follow. 

4. Are there many allusions and references whidi 
make it difficult to follow exactly what the author 
means ? 

5. Is the type clear and easy on the eyes ? 

6. Are the pictures good and clear? 

We must always remember that most reading of 
library books is going to be individual work, 
and much of it done when the pupil is by himself 
with no teacher to go to for help. The book should 
therefore present as few avoidable difficulties as 
possible. 



IV 


T H E T 


E A C H I N G OF WRITING 


The first thing to which attention has to he paul m 
leaching writing is the ability to use the tools ol writing, 
that is. the muscles oI arm and haml. and the pen 
or pencil which they direct. Before he comes to school 
the child will naturally have developed some co- 
ordination between these muscles and his mind. n 
the first class in school he will do various things, such 
as putting blocks into place, lilting things, sorting 
things, building with blocks or mud and so on, which 
will help him in a general way. Thus mduecth ic 
is preparing himself for the more delicate operation 
of writing. More definite work of muscle control ajic 
co-ordination than this is needed, however. At the 
same time, this work should not be begun until a 
certain amount of control of the muscles has been 
established. Every child cannot learn to write at the 
same age. although with our more or less regimciued 
dll syL;. i. N «>n.etin.cs ..HI, cult .o make al.-ntanccs 

for individual differences. 

The nrs. step i. .Irauung. Tl.o CH.l .s allowd 
free.l..m ,o experimc.u tor i.xdl rvi.H cHalk 

on a blackkoar.l or a big sheet ot paper, 
or less to bis otvn tlevices. Practirally all cb.I.lien t 11 
be only too glad to do anything that is suggested ,n the 
tvay of pictures and drawing. 1 here are letf dtddren 
who, when presented with a ,)iece o, chalk and place, 
in front of a btackhoard wilt not i-rocced to excise 
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their arm muscles. This sort of work may have been 
done before the child comes to school. Children can 
do it from the age of three years. But in the majority 
of the homes from which our cliildren come tliere will 
have been little opportunity. The first classroom there- 
fore ought to have plenty of blackboards, low down, 
so that the children can sit in front of them and use 
chalk to their hearts’ content. They can also use their 
takhties for the same purpose. 

The next step is to give more definite control and 
recognition work. In recognition work we bring into 
play sight and movement, the principle being that used 
by Dr Montessori. There arc several ways of procedure. 
One method is to use Montessori apparatus. That is, 
to have a board with figures cut out, or a piece of 
thick cardboard with circles and other shapes cut out. 
The shaped board, thus cut, is then put on top of a 
piece of paper and the child traces the circle on the 
paper by moving the pencil round the inside of the 
cut out circle. He does the same with the other shapes. 
Then the board is removed. If the pieces cut out have 
been kept they may be put inside the figures traced 
on the paper and the pencil run round the outside of 
the pieces, thus making another circle or other shape 
just inside the first one. This may be done with 
different coloured pencils or pastels. The inside of the 
figures may then be shaded with straight pencil lines. 
Tiicse will gradually become more and more regular 
as skill develops. Such exercises will give the child a 
certain amount of control over the pencil. He can also 
fill in lines across circles or other figures drawn in the 
sand tray or on the ground. He may go round and 
round a circle on the ground or on the blackboard with 
chalk. The different shapes, made as they will be 
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needed a little later when the child begins to fonn 
letters, may be practised in this way. either on the board 
or on the ground or on the sand tray tvith a suck, a.it 
later, on paper with a pencil. I.t this way the ch.ld 
will learn to co-ordinate the muscles which are uset 
when the letters are made, and also to get coiuio o 

his instrument of writing. 

The following arc some examples of the i>pL t 

cise that the child may do : 




The next step is to tackle the actual letters The 

children should have letters made of some 
that they can easily feel, such as soft velvet do It or 
sand-paper. These can be mounted on cardbmnd and 
the children can then go over the letters - 

ringers. Letters may be cut fairly deeply u'to d'C 
earth and the children can go over thc.it fust wi h 
their fingers and later with a stick and then w tit. p ■ 
When the child has got accttstometl to ^ ' 

several letters, the teacher can write those kttc.s very 

lightly and faititly on the board or on t ‘ 

the child can go over the light outline with chalk . 
stick. A good deal of practice at this can be g.'c 
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When this is being done letters of more or less the 
same shape should be taught together. For instance in 
Urdu the following would be learnt in groups ; 



J ^ Z ^ t U- XL 

Another plan is to have the letters painted on boards 
with bright paint. The children can then go over 
these with chalk and when they have finished the 
chalk can be rubbed off. In these ways the child will 
gradually learn to make the letters. Stencils can also 
be used, the children drawing the letters with the aid 
of the stencil. 

The next step is to learn the combinations. This 
will not be so difficult, but wherever any difficulty is 
found the same methods may be used. At the same 
time progress need not be delayed and the child can 
start to write words where there are no combinations, 
such as * dada or where the combinations arc very 
simple, such as ‘ raja 

Usually when children find that they can write they 
will want to copy anything they come across in the way 
of words. This, of course, should be encouraged, even 
though their efforts may be crude and difficult to 
decipher. But we should take advantage of this 
pleasure in writing. The teacher can use pictures with 
names attached, and the children can try to draw 
the picture, and write tlie name under it or on tlie 
opposite page. They may Iiave little books for this 
jjurpose. Lines should be drawn for them to write on. 
These books will gratlually show more involved work 
until the chikl can write a short sentence. The same 
method can be used in the second and third classes. 
As the children progress, couplets or short poems may 
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be written in large letters aiul lu.ng up on the wall, 
and children may transcribe these couplets or poems 
into their books. Nursery rhymes, or poems they hear 
in their homes, would be usefid for this pt.rpose. In 
higher classes children may each have their own poci.s 
book in which they write the verses and couplets the> 
like, ami in which they also attempt to illustrate them. 

After the elcmentan' mechanics of writing have been 
mastered work is mainly a matter of guided practice. 
Transcription is the main way in which to get this 
practice. The teacher must always remember that he 
must set a good example, tor the child will iiicvitahly 
copy his writing. This tendency to imiiaie can be 
u.sed not only with the finished model, but also wiih 
the actual process of forming ihe letters. It the teacher 
writes in from of the class on the board or m troiu 
of the individual pupil, on his book or slate, the pupils 
will imitate the movements of the teacher and the \\ay 
he forms his letters, and not simply the finished picuuc 
of the word or sentence placed in front of them, toi 
this reason it is better for the teacher to write the model 
himself than for the children to have copybooks with 
model sentences to be copied. The copybooks can ic 
used, but whenever possible the teacher should himsc I 
write the model sentence so that the child may waiUi 
him as he docs it. The force of suggestion with us 
resultant imitation is strong with small children, am 
so, if the teacher wants good writing m his class nc 

must be very careful with his own. 

A good way to secure improvement in writing is o 

get the children to grade their own wnimg. 1 he 
teacher may have several diflercnt kinds of writing 
say five or six. One specimen will be vciy goot am 
one will be very bad, and ilic others will be at various 
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stages bet^s•een them. The teacher can decide for 
himself how many specimens or grades he wishes to 
have. Ideally, of course, there should be standardized 
specimens of this sort for each class, but until this 
has been done, the teacher can do it for himself. It 
may be rough and ready but it will help him a 
great deal. 

Ever)' now and then the teacher gets the class to 
write .something. He tells them their writing is going 
to be graded and that they have to write their- best. 
Then, when they have finished, he brings out his scale 
of specimens of writing w'hich he will have graded 
A. B, etc. or i, 2 , etc. and gets each child to say 
to which specimen his own writing is nearest. The 
teacher then confirms this or suggests another if he 
thinks the child's judgement is wrong, and the child 
gels his grade. A list of these grades is kept and after 
a fortnight or so another grading may be done. If a 
child wishes he may bring waiting to be graded at 
any time, if he thinks he can improve his grade. The 
grading specimens should not be on the wall as some 
w’ill be bad and some mediocre. Only specimens of 
good writing should be on the wall. 

A device such as this gives the children an incentive 
which ^vill help them to improve their writing. They 
learn to criticize their own work. They can get special 
help where needed. A similar sclieme can also be used 
in the middle classes. In higher classes, when writing 
is done for grading purposes there should also be a 
time limit so that the grading represents both speed 
and quality. Attention should be paid to speed in 
ordinary writing work from the fourth class onwards 
pro\ided that the foundation laid has been good. 
Emphasis should not be jdaced on speed loo soon. 
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In seeking to improve writing the tcarlier may also 
give practice on some special leatures which reepnre 
attention. The pupil titay be retpnred to practice tm 
some time a particular feature, such as the he.ght «1 
certain letters, or the shape ol one class of letteis oi 
the spacing of words. The teacher should try to ohserse 
carefully how each pupil writes, and will ihen he able 
to see where he is going wrong and where he is has mg 
difficulty. He will then be able to know where practice 

with certain movcnicius is necessary. 

Attention must be paid to posture and the implements 
of writing. In most primary schools the posture adopted 
is to have the slate or lal^li supported on one knee 
while the other knee rests on the ground. 1 his is pro- 
bably as good a posture as can be found when desks ate 
not used. I think it would be better for pupils and Or 
the writing if the children had small desks. Hut as this 
is impossible in the great majority of schools, teachels 
should see that the traditional posture is adopted lioin 
the very beginning. Wheti pupils go up the school and 
come to classes where desks are tisccl, posture has .again 
to be considered. Generally speaking we should let a 
child write in the position which he finds to be com on- 
able. But there are certain things which should be 
observed. The child should sit well back in the nude Me 
of the seat, bending slightly forward from the hi|>s. he 
elbows should be near the edge of the desk with t le 
paper sloped to suit the child. In the hiwer classes 
slates and slate pencils should be used. 1 he habit o 
bringing in die use of (cifdKics and ink tery e.tily is ol 
doubtful value, and makes the teat lung of thianlmess 
very diiricult. Ink should not be used till children .lie 
big enough to manipulate it properly. W ien t ic > 
begin to use ink and the reed pen, the latter should be 
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properly made, and the teacher has to pay attention to 
this. ^Vhcn writing on paper is begun, it should be 
done first with pencil, and not with pen and ink. 

INSTRUCTIONS FOR W'RITING 

1. Making the pen. Gradually cut both the sides of 
the reed till the desired thickness of the pen is 
obtained. Slit it in the middle. 

2. The cut. Cut the pen across the end in a 
slanting direction. Tlie amount of slant should 
be the same as that of a line drawn touching tlie 
ends of the middle and fourth fingers. 

3. Holding the pen. Put the pen on the middle 
finger and hold it with the thumb and first finger. 
Hold the taj^tci or paper with the left hand on 
the right knee. Writing can also be done on a 
table or slanting desk. 

4. The dot. The dot should be square. One 
dot ♦ ; two dots ♦♦ 

r,. ^Vriting the letters. Letters should be written 

' on three lines (see p. 75)- The distances between 
the lines sliould be two and a half times as great as 
the Icngili o[ ihc slanting cnci of the pen. The 
middle line is called the seat. 

The bottoms of the circular parts of rounded letters 
and the tails of longer letters should be touching 
(he bottom line. 

The middle of the letters ^ 
should be on the middle line. 

The upper points of ^ 
should be above the top line. 
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pRAcrrici! IN !• ki ic movkmi.n r 

Practice in free niovemcm to give muscle control and 
co-ordination may be given by encouraging the tlnldren 
to [day at drawing difreieiu lbing^ and. as they do so, 
get practice in the difrerent movements, as billows ; 
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1. A house or a bridge. First the walls are made, and then 
the roof. The teacher docs it on the board and then the 
children draw the lines. The teacher can have them drawn 
by numbers. In ilic same way the same movements can 
be pmciised in drawing a road, a beam, a stick. Movements 
will be from right to left and from left to right. 

2 . A fence, iron posts, a ladder. Movements downwards and 
upwards. 

3. .A boat, a bow), a clay lamp. 

.A sickle, a saw, the teeth of a saw. 

5* A hockey stick, a cutter, a knife with the blade the wrong 
way round. 
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WRITTEN WORK 

The following are the principles on which the teacher 
shoukt base Iiis work. 

1. His aim is to teach his pupils to write their mother- 
tongue simply, siraighifonvaixlly and concctly. He will 
train his jnipils to avoid the habit of using unnecessary, 
words and to learn to say what they want simply and 
clearly in as few words as possible. There is a bad 
habit, which many of us have, of setting children to 
write so many lines or paragraphs or pages, on a subject. 
7 lie result is often to teach the child to pad and fill 
out tvith tvords merely for the sake of making up so 
much space. 

2. The teacher should aim at lielping the child 
gradually tf» master an increasing vocabulary, and to 
use that vocabulary easily and readily. The words the 
child uses arc his tools. Just as a carpenter learns to 
use his tools properly and can make things with them 
cleanly and quickly, atid use them to produce the well- 
made tabic or chair, so the teacher from primary to high 
classes must be helping the child to master his tools so 
that he can use them easily an<l clearly to express his 
meanitig. If he is being educated properly the child 
will have ideas; but he will have dilTiculty in finding 
worils and phrases to express them clearly and accurately 
to others. One of the teacher's tasks is to help the child 
to do this. 

3. The teacher imiM be on the watch for talent in 
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language and musi always be read, to <1.. all bo can n. 
encourage such lalent even ihough be mas no. absays 
discover genius. He will <iuite olien luul .hose .apab c, 
with proper help and encouragement, ol Inst class work. 
We cannot start this discovering and encouraging too 
early in the school life of a child. From the tune a 
child rust begins to make words into sentences on pa|)ci. 
the teacher must ahvays be on the look-out lor keenness 

and ability in the use of language. 

He should also aim at developing the imagmaiion 

of his pupils and at giving them ample opportnn.t.cs 

for exercising their imaginations. The atmospheic u 

which the mother-tongue is taught shnuhl always be 

one which will encourage the free express, on ol the 

imaginative powers of the child. 

A. Oral work should precede written work m the 

early stages and should always play a cons.deral.le pail 
in the preparation for written work. .Vs a mallei (> 
fact, often the best way to teach cliihlren " 

ro encourage them to write as they speak - 1 heie 

is a naturalness and spontaneity about speaking that 
is lost when it comes to written work, simply 
it seems to be an artificial thing. M, ariiluia 

vocabulary and style are used. One has only to lead .t 
letter written as a school exercise to see that tins is s 
Children, as a rule, are no, taught in scli.ml n, wi. c 

letters as though they were hohling a ' 

a nerson There is too nlten a maiked dilkitmc 

between the way in which a thil.l will 

friends some interesting l,ap|.en,„K and ib, w.i m 

which he writes an account ol it as .1 sc 

The teacher must ti.erelore seek ,0 break down tins 


• Se« Chapter H. p- “ 
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barrier between the natural expression of the child and 
the j)Utling of his thoughts on paper. Great emphasis 
should always be placed on oral work, and pupils 
should be helped to write as they .speak. 

From this it follows that the teacher should help 
his })upils to write in their natural style : that is, that 
tehat they write should be their own, from their first 
attempts. 'I'hey should not be trained to imitate style 
but to be themselves. This applies more to work 
that is done in the middle and high classes, but the 
habit of being natural must be inculcated right from 
the beginning. Imitation often simply means imitating 
tricks of ntanipulation of words and sentences without 
understanding. .Style cannot be sejjaraied from personal- 
ity. At all costs our pupils should be taught to grow 
up to be themselves and tf) express themsehes in their 
own way. Tliey should, of course, be introduced to 
models of good writing which will have an influence 
on them of which they will be unconsciotjs. But they 
sljouhl not be trained to imitate consciously tricks of 
style of their teacher or of anyone else. As they grow 
up and read more and more widely they will develop 
a style that is their otvn atul not second-hand. 

4 

.Special care should be taken to save pupils from all 
insincerity. They should be trained to express their 
real thoughts and feelings. Nothing should be done, 
that will cause a pupil to write .something which he 
tliinks is what is wanted rather than his own ideas. 
We should aim at teaching pupils to obsene carefully 
and to cle.scribc exactly what they sec and feel, to say 
and write what they themselves think, and not what 
they sup])ose they ought to think, to give their own 
imjjiessions and feelings on the subjects about which 
they write. 
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5. In written work, we must be stire that ihe piii)]! 
has something to say and that he has ideas. Now dure 
arc certain subjects in which the child is not inieresKd 
and about which, therefore, he (mds it diM.tuh to write. 
On the other hand there are numerous mauers in whuh 
he is keenly interested and about which he is anxious 
to write. It we want our work ti> be siutessUd we 
must try to find these subjects and let him write about 
them. The teacher must try to discover what the child 
wants to say. The ordinary child is interested in tloing 
things and in telling people what he has done. When 
he comes to writing he will, therehire. primal il> lu 
interested in writing about what he has done and 
experienced. As a matter of fact this is true of every- 
body, adults as well as children. I he child will not 
be particularly interested in describing a cow or a hnise, 
though he will be interested in telling how he learnt 


to milk a cow. 

The child’s objects in writing, though he will quite 
likely not be conscious of them, are either to wiite 
statements or reports for other j>eople’s information, or 
to express on jiaper his feelings and personal experiences 
for the benefit of others. We should always remember 
that the child, just as the adult, likes to speak and write 
to an audience. He will be vitally interested in descri- 
bing his experience to someone where the same thing will 
become drudgery if it is simply an exercise in school 
in which no one is particularly inlerested. Where he 
is simply putting down more or less accurate informa- 
tion about something with which he knows the 
teacher is perfectly familiar, there is not the inccntisc 
of an audience. Even the teacher can be a leal 
audience if the cliild knows he is telling the teacher 
something new. 
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Unless we link our work up with real life and 
experience, and make the description of what has 
happened a real thing, then it becomes artificial and 
loses all interest. Nor should we delude ourselves into 
thinking that the child docs not realize this. He feels 
it and begins to look on school as a place apart from 
real life. A teacher was conducting a lesson on a cat. 
There were the usual questions about the anatomy of 
the cat, the number of legs it had, where its whiskers 
were, and so on. The class was accustomed to this 
sort of thing and took it with ordinary boredom. But 
there tvas a new boy in the class. His surprised reaction 
at length was : ’ Why, teacher, haven’t you ever seen a 

cat ? ’ He was treating the situation as real, whereas 
the whole thing was unreal. We must therefore, from 
the time our pupils first begin to write, make sure that 
what they do is real to them, that they are writing for 
a real audience, and that they are doing something 
^vhich is related to life and therefore has an intrinsic 
interest for them. 

It follows from this that quite often everybody in the 
class will not be writing about the same thing. What 
interests one will not interest another, and therefore, 
if the teacher is to achieve the object we have been 
considering, there will have to be a good deal of indivi- 
<lual tv'ork. This will have the added advantage that 
the child will feel that the teacher is really interested 
in him as an individual, and, also vei7 important, that 
the teacher is really interested in what he is writing. 
He will really be telling something the teacher does 
not know. Thus will the teacher be able to supply 
his pupils with a real audience. The class, of course, 
can form another audience ; parents can be another ; 
friends another ; pupils of another class can be 
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one more. But there will have to be a certain amount 
of freedom of choice of subject it we are it. let our 
pupils write about what really interests them, and 
if we are to develop in them an enthusiasm b.r 

writing. 

6. Written work in the mother-tongue should also 
aim at developing the power of logical thinking. 
Pupils should be trained to express their thoughts in 
logical sequence and to use language in such a way 
as to aid thought and not to confuse it. In the early 
stages this can best be done through the use ol the 
story. Later, summary and precis writing may be 
used. 


7. A foundation for written work must be a training 
in observation. Children must be trained to observe 
carefully and accurately what they see and experience. 
This, of course, is a training that will go on all through 
their school life, but it must start right from the 
beginning. If children arc encouraged to observe and 
to record the results of their observation, it will often 
be found tliat they are keener obseners than adults, 
especially in matters in which they arc interested. 
Oral work will give opportunities for emphasis on gr.od 


observation. 

8. It is perhaps not necessary to emphasi/e the fact 
that if the best results arc to come from our work, and 
this applies if. all work and not sinq.ly to written 
work, there must be a friendly atmosphere in the class- 
room. The children should be silting comfortably. 
There should he no tension, no writing against time 
or sj.acc, no struggling against fear. The children 
sliould be relaxctl and free as if playing a game If the 
cltild is writing for the teacher as his audience, then 
he will l>e writing for a friendly amlience. 
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Practical Work : Primary CljVSSes 

We now come to ilie different types of written work. 
AVc will consider first, work that can be done with the 
primary classes. 

An interesting way to begin written work is to get 
the children to make word books. These books can 
be made by the cliildren themselves. On the top half 
of cadi page the children can paste a picture which 
they have cut out of some magazine or old book, or 
they can draw their own pictures. Underneath they 
write a list of the names of the different objects in the 
picture. These words will be written up on the board 
by the teacher so that this is really an exercise in 
transcription. A title can be given to the book such 
as ‘ .A Book of Flowers ‘ A Book of Birth ‘ A Book 
of Houses and Gardens ‘ A Book of Motors These 
books ;till be quite short at first but can gradually 
increase in length. The length will depend on the 
number of pictures available or on the interest and 
the skill of the children in drawing. These word books 
will then giic the child lists of words which he will be 
able to use when he wants to write something in which 
any of the.se subjects occur. That is. they will form 
a .sort of self-made dictionary. Another plan for 
slightly more advanced work is to have pictures which 
show some action. 'I'hen there can be two lists of 
woids. naming words and action tvords. In this case 
it may be necessary to ha\c the picture on half a page, 
followeil by a page and a half for leords. This will 
depeml on how much there is in the picture. 

In the second and third classes the iviitten work will be 
mainly transcription. Easy forms of the exercises suggest- 
ed may be used. Dictation .should be used very sparingly. 
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and with a knowledge ot what dictation really is. \Vhen 
it is used it should be for instruciioiial purposes 
as far as possible and rarely for testing. I hat is, the 
children should be told the passage or sentences which 
arc to be dictated and should study them carefully. 
Tlicy will then study them knowing that they arc going 
to write them from dictation. I he practice of the 
teacher choosing at random a passage or sentences from 
the book and dictating them without any special 
preparation being done, should be avoided. Spelling 
should be tested orally as there is then less chance of 
bad habits being formed.^ 

Suggested Exercises 

1. FtLLiNC IN BLANKS. This is an exercise that 
can be graded according to the class and is therefore 
useful right through to the high classes. In the 
primary classes it will be in a simple form. Usually, 
and certainly in the lower classes, a list from which the 
words to be filled in are to be chosen, should be given. 

2. Answers to questions on what has been read. 
This may be given from the second class on. 1 his again 
is an exercise that will vary in dillicully according to the 
class. In the second class the questions will be such 
that writing the answers tvill be little more than 
transcription. 

‘p QttisTioNs (;ivi;n on a eu.ri'Rr.. The words to be 
used in the answers may be given or not. (With the 
lower classes they should be.) Sentences about the 
picture may be given in which words are to be filletl in. 
This again can vary in difTiculty. 

/j. A sentence with one word left out may be shown 


‘ See Chapter VII, p. 105. 
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with three or four words in brackets from w'hich the 
child has to choose the right one. For example : 

The sky is . (young ; blue ; light) 

5. The same type of exercise may be used with 
difi'erent parts of speeclt, requiring children to choose 
the right adjective, adverb, verb, conjunction, or 
preposition. 

6. Two lists may be given, one of the beginnings of 
sentences and the other of endings. The children are 
required to find the ending that goes with each begin- 
ning and to write out the complete sentence. This is 
also an exercise that may be graded according to the 
class. The same type of exercise may be used with 
questions and answers, there being a list of each and 
the children being required to find the answer which 
goes ^v'ith each question and to write them out together. 
These will be on something read or on a picture. 

7. Writing sentences using words or phrases from the 
reader. This may be begun in a very simple form from 
the second class. 

8. Sentences are given and the children arc required 
to chajigc the nouns and verbs in them into the plural. 

9. The wonls of a scntctice are written in the wrong 
order anti the children arc asked to arrange them in the 
right order ami write out the sentence. This also can 
vary greatly in difficulty. 

10. Sentences are shoun and the children are required 
to write them out using the opposites of underlined 
words. A list of the opjmsites may be supplied. 

11. A part of a sentence may be written, cither subject 
or predicate, and the children are required to supply 
the missing part. This should not be done before the 
fourth class. 

12. .Ans^vers are given and the children are required 
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to write out the questions to which these might be the 
answers. 

13. Composition. This will start in a VC17 elementary 
form. It will be nothing more than writing a few 
simple but connected sentences about personal experi- 
ence or activity. Oral tvork should precede the written 
work. 

Such exercises as the following may be given. 

(^i) How, When, Where ? 

You found a rupee. (The child has to tell 
He saw a tiger. how, when and 

There was a (ire. where.) 

(b) Description of how to do things. 

These things will be connected with the everyday 
life of the child, as : 

Making and lighting a fne 
Cooking a tha\)ati 
Planting seeds 
Making a box. 

This can vary infinitely in difficulty and can be made 
quite as suitable for the tenth class as for the fourth. 

(r) Describing things which are in everyday use, 
such as a pen. a book, a football, a pair of 
scissors, a milestone, or a flower. 

(d) For the fourth and fifth classes ‘ If I were* 
exercises are always interesting. The child 
has to pretend that he is a railway engine, 
a letter posted, a motor lorry, a tonga, 

etc., and has to describe a day in his 
life. 

Another form of this exercise is ‘ Let's pretend ’ where 
the children pretend that they are some animal, such as 
a cow, a bird, a dog. and describe a day of their life in 
the first person, or they can pretend that they are some 
other person such as their teacher, a postman, or a 
policeman and describe what they would do if they were. 
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14. Conversations. In the fourth and fifth classes 
and possibly even in the third class in a ver>' simple 
form, children can write conversations which may 
develop into simple playlets. 

Conversations may first be written between the 
characters in some story that has been read where most 
of the necessary material is given. 

Developing this, more range can be given to the 
imagination, and the children may be asked to write 
such conversations as one between a horse and a motor 
car, a vegetable and a flower, a letter and a telegram, 
or a karhrha brick and a pukka one. 

This may then develop into the writing of short 
an<l very simple playlets where stories are dramatized. 
If the improvization described under oral work ^ is 
carried on, then the writing of the playlet tvill follow 
the improvization. 

15. Letters. These will start in the third class and 
go on in the fourtli and fifth. At first they will naturally 
be very simple. But tvhethcr simple or more advanced, 
the same principle holds good, namely that letters to 
frieiKl.s and relatives should he natural, and that the 
children should learn to write letters just as if they w'ere 
sjjcaking tri the person. It is much easier to achieve this 
if the letters written in school are to actual people, and 
not just an exercise. In the fifth class will come business 
letters and invitations, which of course are formal and 
for which the set fonns have to be learnt. With 
letter-writing will go the ivriting of applications and, 

from the fourth class, the writing of receipts and money 
order forms. 

ifi. Stories. This is one of the most important forms 
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of work as well as one of the most imcrcsiin'j;. and 
has an important place in written as well as in oral 
woikd All the suggestions that were niatle lor telling 
stories orally can be used for written work also. Pii[)ils 
may be encouraged to make colIecii<>ns of stories heaid 
in their homes and villages. They may write them out. 
making .small booklets of them. 

ly. Descriptions. In the fifth class an elenicntars’ 
form of descriptive work can be begun. C.hildien 
may be asked to write dcscripiions of common scenes 
and Iiappenings, such as market <lay in the ba/aar, the 
breaking of the rains, a motor lorry departing, a shop, 
the Post Office, the school assembly. 

They may describe themselves without mentioning 
any names. The eflorts arc afterwards read out to the 
class and members of the class try to guess who has been 
described. 

The chihlren can be asked to write descriptions of 
their friends such as they would give the police if a 
friend had been lost so that the police might be able to 
find him. 

18. Five-minutk essays. In the fifth class it is 
possible to use ‘ five-minute essays ’. The duldren arc 
given five minutes to write on any subject ilu\ wish. 
They are simply told to jiut <U)wn the first thing that 
conies into their heads ami then to go on writing 
about it or what it leads to for five minutes. Obviously 
this will nectl a good tlcal of training. It will not be 
very successful the first time it is tried, but sutli 
unpremeditated, tjuick writing is often far belter and 
more natural than a more elaborate cflort. I bis can 
be continued in the middle classes. 


* Sec Chapter II, p. 16. 
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Practical Work : Middle and High Classes 

1. Essays. As we have seen there is always one 
principle that should be observed in asking children to 
write essays or compositions, namely that what they are 
asked to write about should have some connexion with 
tlieir lives and should be interesting to them. The 
whole class need not write on the same subject. The 
w’ork has to be corrected individually and there is 
no reason why all the essays should be on the same 
subject. 

It is best for pupils to make an outline. It is not 
necessary that they should be slaves of the outline once 
it is made, but it will serve as a guide and will be 
especially useful in helping them to develop logical 
habits of thought. The outline may be just a list of 
words or may be elaborately developed with heads and 
sub-heads. W'hcn pupils begin to write essays the 
teacher should insist on full outlines which should be 
carcfidly done. Later tvhen they get into the high 
classes they do not need to make them so full and 
elaborate. The type of outline made by older pupils 
tvill de[u*nd a good deal on the subject. 

Abstract subjects should i>e avoided, at any rate up to 
the eighth class. .Such subjects as Honesty, Punctuality 
and so on. which arc such favourites with teachers are 
not interesting to children, and only tend to make 
liypocritcs of tliem, because they will write what they 
think iliey ouglit to write, and not what they really 
feel about the subject. And above all we want them 
to give expression to their own ideas. Subjects, if 
given by the teacher, should be concrete and of really 
vital interest to the child. 
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Useful tyfjcs of subjects for Essays 

(i) Some of tlic same types of siiftjccts as 
for the upper primary classes - 
middle classes, such as H 1 s\crL 

■ Let’s pretend ’ subjects. ,-, r. m 

(ii) Descriptions of journeys to uearhs l''‘Y 

' ' happe'nings in school or the ' T', „ 

(iii) Obituary notices of any person <>■ l'""''' 

to the writer. These are accouuts o the ' 

animal as they tcouhl be wntlcn .1 ‘''j" 

(iv) Letters to an editor. Pup.ls are ‘"^^1 i sc t 1 
' ' a letter to the editor of a paper or ol then school 

magacine about some local proble.u .,r about s,.,nc 

contemporary event; about the loc' \ 

mittce and their faults : about ‘ 

about the dog nuisance ; V <.i\tii 

which could be imi)roved. , ‘ olunins 

the opportunity tt. •7- -":i;i:;"’;;:r;i‘:u d- 

in some newspapers btlou tlu\ h 

<v) be set on famous I;:;;;;;:; 

about people in other lands oi ^ ,|^e 

thus correlating history and ,L , I'n^U 

mother-tongue. j'l" sort of c-av whidi 

provide opportunities foi ilJ ^ , • .j 

gives a Chinee for some individual useauh m 

(vi) Book reviews. \\'e have already 'luTitcn 

oral work but they are F'", .^" o.u 

work. 1. is a type ol work tha cm U. dmu 

the sixth class to M.A. " i uiiltv. aiul 

exercise tor developing what they 

for encouraging pupds to - ;,anetl wiih 

think. This sort ol woik mas 

the review of a single ^ ..xcixise 

(vii) 1 he personal maga/ine. It lath pupd 

book'which is disidcc "''"7“ ” sc tions'as 

has his owt. book and >hv,.lcs ■ 

he wishes. There .nay be sect.ous to. 
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anecdotes, news, sports items, descriptions, jokes 
and so on. Sometimes pupils may be given 
opportunities to write something for their maga- 
zines. What they write can be corrected and 
then copied into the magazines. They can also 
illustrate them. The class magazine can be a 
development from these personal magazines and 
also provides a medium for expression work in 
writing. 

(viii) Other subjects 

Critical accounts of characters in books read. 

Telling the story of a picture in the words of 
one of the people in it. 

Describing a game in detail to one who does 
not know how to play it. This is useful in 
training in clear exposition. 

Describing to a person who does not know tlie 
way, how to get to a certain place. 

Inventing conversations. 

2. Dramatics.^ There can be a good deal of written 
work in connexion with preparing a play. Either indi- 
xidual pupils or groups can be given the work of 
^v•riting out a playlet suggested by a story or by an 
incident in histor)' or by something which has happened 
in the neighbourhood. It has been suggested that if 
impiovization is tione the playlet can be written out 
after the oral work is finished. Numbers of the things 
suggested in the chapter ‘ Using the Play Way ’ can be 
used in connexion with written work. 

3. Letter- WRITING. This has been started in the 
primary classes and the principles ^vhich were suggest- 
ed in that connexion will still be valid for middle 
and high classes. There should be naturalness and 
reality in the work. Wherever possible actual letters 
should be sent to relatives or friends. This is not 


* See Chapter X. 
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difficult to arrange in boarding schools but may bc 
difficult in day schools. But ever) atteinpi should be 
made to bring reality into letter-writing. 

Business and formal letters of course have to folhiw 
the usual forms. Practice can be given in answering 
actual advertisements taken from newspapers. 

4. Poetry writing. As suggested in Chaj>tcr VII 
opportunity should be given to those who sliow a talent, 
or even a desire, for this sort of work to try their haiul 
at it. This will be regular class work for all pupiU. 
but when certain pupils wish to try to write poetry 
they should be allowed to do so when others arc doing 
some other form of written work, such as an cssav. or 
when they are writing something for their personal 
magazines. 

5. Written Exercises 

(i) Precis xoriting or snmiunries. This is one of the 
most valuable exercises it is possible to give. It 
teaches pupils to grasp the salient points of whai they 
read and to express them succinctly. It is also a good 
exercise to get pupils to write down one sentence which 
expresses the main thought of a paragraph or to give 
a title to a paragraph. 

Precis work is not easy. As has been suggesicil. it 
should be practised orally and can gradually increase 
in difficulty. The teacher can vary the dilliculty by 
picking paragraphs which are easy or difiicidt 10^ 
summarize. 

(ii) Paraplirnsing. This is also useful sometimes as 
an exercise for training pupils to express themselves- 
in simple language. They should occasionally be 
asked to express the meaning of a j)aragraph in their 
own words. This should not be used before the eighth 
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class. It is a difficult exercise, and one which should 
be used sparingly. 

(iii) Drill in the use of words, phrases, and idiotns. 
There arc many different kinds of exercises that can 
be used for this purpose. Many of those that have 
been described in the section dealing with primary 
classes can be used with middle and high classes also. 
Many of the exercises given in the chapter ‘ Using the 
Play W'ay ' can also be used. The difficulty of these 
exercises can \ary with the class in which they are used. 
Paragraj)hs can be written bringing in certain words 
or phrases which are gi\en. Exercises explaining the 
difference between synonyms and in using them, and 
exercises in using opposites in sentences, may also be 
given. 

.Special attention should be given to paragraph work. 
Pupils should be taught how to write paragraphs with 
one main idea in cacli paragraph, linked wiili the 
j)re\ious paragraph. Probably the most important 
tiling in connexion with learning how to write a para- 
grajjh is that there is one main thought to the paragraph 
and one only. If this is thoroughly grasped it will go 
far to lielp the pupil to secure orderly anti progressive 
arratigcment of ideas. 

In all ivrittcn work, it must again be cmjihasizcd, we 
must seek to help the child to be sincere, ^\'e must help 
him to write what he himself really thinks and feels. We 
should alwavs be encouraging. Help will often be 
needed, but if the teacher’s attitude is discouraging it 
i\ill mit be asked for. But the tcaclicr is there to give 
help and his attitude should lie such that his pupils will 
alwa\s feel free to come to him ivith their difficulties. 
Often a child will seem to have no ideas, or cannot 
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summon them. Sometimes, in such eases, if the leachei 
gives the first scnicncc. particularly if it is provocative 
and suggests dcvelo|>ments, this be all the helj) the 
child needs. Sometimes a short talk with the child 
about the subject on whtcli he is going to write will 
make him realize that he has more ideas than he 
thought he had. Sometimes the teacher may be able to 
suggest a library book or an article in a maga/ine which 
will help his pupil. In all this work we accomplish most 
if our attitude is an encouraging one. 

Correction Work 

Correction work should always be done in a positive 
way and never so as to discourage the child. If an 
exercise is full of mistakes, it usually means that insuffi- 
cient oral or other preparation has been done, or that 
the exercise in cpiestion is too difficidt. It may also 
be the result of carelessness on the part of the pupil, but 
if it is, it will be quite easy to detect and the pupil can 
be dealt with accordingly. If, however, the pupil has 
done his best and made a large number of mistakes, the 
teacher must pay individual attention to the pupil. 
It will not* be possible to deal with all the mistakes. 
He must select certain ones and concentrate on those. 
There arc some things which can wait, and will in time 
be eradicated, provided the child is getting i)leniy of 
rcatling and oral work. At the same lime the teacher 
must see iliat such mistakes as he concentrates on 
arc understood, and that his pupil uiulerstands how' 
to correct them, and why what he has written is wrong. 
The pupil shoukl always write out the correct form of 
a .sentence that is wrong. It is convenient to have the 
written work done on one side of the double page in 
an exercise book, while the other side is left blank so 
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that corrections can be written opposite the sentence 
with the mistake in it. If the teacher finds many pupils 
with a large number of mistakes he has to look to die 
preparation work that is being done for the written 
work, or to the difficulty of the exercises he is setting. 

In all ivriiten w’ork it is of the greatest importance that 
what the pupil does should be seen by the teacher. The 
latter will use his discretion as to how much correcting 
and what sort of correcting he does. The correction 
work will mostly be an individual matter. Even if the 
teacher tloes the actual correcting work at home, or away 
from the class, he should go over the corrected exercise 
with each individual pupil. There may, of course, be 
mistakes ivhich arc common to a number of pupils. 
These may be taken with the class as a whole, but in any 
case the leaclicr should go over the work done with each 
pupil individually. It then becomes a much more 
friendly affair. The teacher can understand better the 
reason for the mistakes made, the real difficulties of the 
pupil, and how to help him. The pupil on the other 
hand feels that the teacher is taking a persontil and 
friendly interest in him and his %vork, and is thereby 
encouraged. 

It should always be the aim of the teacher to help 
his pupils to understand their mistakes for themselves. 
The help that he gives will be in the nature of helping 
his pupils to help themselves. Ordinary mistakes in 
grammar can in most cases be marked by a sign, such as 
" G , alongside them : and it shoidd be the custom 
in sucli cases for the pupil to fiml out for himself what 
is ^vrong and what the correct version is. If he cannot 
do so, then the teacher helps. In a great number of 
cases the pupil ran do this for himself. The same 
])rocctluic may be adopted with spelling mistakes. In 
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the case o£ more difiicult mistakes, bad style, faulty 
idiom, lack of logical sequence in thought, the teacher 
will have to deal with each case individually and gne 
the help that is required. 

Sometimes when classes are large the correction ^eo.k 
becomes a very heavy burden on the teacher. In such 
cases the teacher must estimate for himself how imuh 
written work he can correct comfortably, and give no 
more. It is far better to have a little less written work, 
and have it corrected, than to give a lot of written 
work which is not corrected. W'hen ^n■itten work is 
given it should be corrected by the teacher. The on > 
exception to this is in the case of imag.naiive and 
creative work. This is in a dificreiu category and needs 
a different treatment. It does not call lor deiailec 
correction, though it should certainly he read by the 

teacher. , , 

In the first years in the middle classes a gieai deal 

of the written work should be preceded by oral work 
so as to try to ensure that mistakes will not be as plenti- 
ful as they might be otherwise. Special drill m the use 
of words and phrases and idioms which are to be usee 
may be given orally before the written work is attempted. 
Tins will relieve the teacher of some of the work of 
correcting mistakes in the written work. .\s a teacher 
gathers experience, he will know the usual mistakes 
which continually crop up. and will thus be able to 
deal with them before they appear or before they become 
very !)ad. teacher of the mother-tongue shoidd keep 
a special record of common mistakes that recur year 
after year. He will find that this will help him very 

greatly in his work. 
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THE TEACHING OF GRAMMAR 

This is a rather controversial part of our subject. On 
probably no other part of the teaching of a language 
arc there such diverse and strongly held opinions. 
One lot of enthusiasts will have nothing whatever to 
do with grammar, and would hurl all grammar books 
from the windows of the school. Others think that a 
language cannot be properly studied or known unless 
all the intricacies of its grammar arc thoroughly 
understood. Others again favour its functional use, 
though it is not always quite easy to understand exactly 
what is meant by this. Others favour practical grammar, 
and create a feeling in favour of themselves and their 
ideas because we all like to be practical and to do 
something practical. But the result too often is that 
the unfortunate work-a-day teacher is left wondering 
what he is to do, and then, being a practical person, 
he usually turns to last year's examination paper and 
teaches his pupils what he thinks will get them through 
the examination. 

\Vith grammar, as with so many other things, see 
ha\c to realize that it must be our servant and the 
seivant of our pupils, and not the master of them or 
us. The second thing we must understand is that, as 
is so often the case, there is some truth in every point 
of view, even of the most fanatical, and that we have 
to pick and choose. It is not necessary to commit our- 
selves to any school of thought. We can take the 
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good and useful which eacl, has to offer and make .he 

"^™:‘d-‘no. perhaps give .nuch dnec. h.^. .o 

reacher faced by his classes. But u ts .ntp .. a h 
him ever to keep in mind the mam aims .ha. he has 
in teaching the .nother-tongt.e. Because ,. ts these a.. . 
that will help him to choose his tne.ht.ds w.seh a,.c 
will enable hi.n to decide whether cer.am b.a..ehes .. 
Study will really help his children or will onl> laU up 
r!r time antl^ne^y uselessly anti so do ...ore ha...t 

‘'’Takinif’every.hing into consideration .t sects ^.hm 
those who wotild banish lormal granu.tar leathi.ig 

the school are right as far as .he ’ 

concerned. With children of prm.ary school a„t. .1. 
best way ol teaching .hem .o t.se their „....her.to.,st.e 

correctly' and clearly and vividly is .to. • 

ii and tiving to t.nderstaml how .t is made t.p, 

trying to imH i> >« ''’^a'.ul 

ibis sort of .hi..g, which may be .nteres....g am 
mimsing for older chiUlren, is far beyond .he me,., 
stage of children in the prm.ary school. 1 he H 
lean, .heir language through suggestion „ 

‘‘Z,::; about .hem and Irom .he booU > ^ , 

It is far more important for them to read w.dtly am 

"Z.'Zlfbe'aZn'it.ed thlt'a" ‘“'f''"" 

^ •oiN/ if !lir‘v conic from Iionics 

t ™ * 

. iii< m rhis is an unloriunaic suua 
tUi* mrrert USaiTC tO UlClll. ^ 

:lZZZd.e nmedy is not to .eatlt clultbcu grarm..^. 
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campaigns for adult education, is for the school to do 
its best to counteract the suggestive influence of the 
home by the suggestive influence it exerts through oral 
and reading work in school. 

As the child gradually comes to adopt tlie speech 
habits that he finds in school, he is at the same time 
gradually building up a standard of judgement. This 
standard is not consciously present in the mind of the 
child. Tiiat is, he does not consciously judge that the 
last time he heard that word, the verb ended in ‘ i ’ so 
he must make the \crb end in ‘ i ’ the next time too. 
He just does it without thinking, because the habit 
has been built up in him. He certainly does not say 
to himself when speaking the words : ' Yih meri kitab 
hai‘ that ‘kitab* is feminine and therefore he must 
make ‘ inera * feminine ; that the feminine of " mera * 
is ‘meri * and therefore he will say ‘ meri kitab *. This 
is what the adult too frequently docs when learning a 
foreign language, hut school and life ^vould be a painful 
process if we learnt our mother-tongue in that way. 

Usually adults know very little of the formal grammar 
of their mother-tongue. They simply go by the sound 
and ' feel ' of a sentence to know whetlier it is correct 
or not. This carries us a long way, though not all the 
^vay. But it is certainly all that we need for the child 
in the primary school. He should learn to speak, and, 
as a result, W'lite correctly, entirely through conscious 
and unconscious imitation. And his standard of judge- 
ment as to the correctness of a sentence should be that 
of the average adidt, namely, the sound and ‘ feel ’ of 
the sentence. 

I do not mean to imply that this is an infallible 
guide ; but it is suflicient for the primar)’ classes. This 
means, however. tha^^^^ ^ 'ii m »» in " Ti i l to 
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give the child plenty t^ imitate. D.oppmg fonnal 
lammar does not make any less svo.k to. ‘'f 

;<:Lhle work. There must he plenty ot ^.pormmty 

for reading books of a grade s.n.able for he a 
vocabulary of the child, plenty of gutded o.al uo.k 
::::::;r!:;^lakes are unob.rus,vely put rtgh, pltuuv^ 
oral drill where usage and ubom ^tc taugl 
way a foundation will be laul winch no attacks 

"r". 

fvo7k on the stmcurc of the sentence, 
of some of the more important pat is of \ 

" “• "r " "i 

r ;r -r 

formal grammar teaching because tt w.H 

“’T i's’tocessary to do sonte graunnar whe.t the child 
has gained a tcasonable 

Words attd sentettces arc h s tc ols^ a^ _ 

::::!rr":d:a:d^iirriwr,^^ 

LLr’X"umk'r\.anding o! gt'ammar attd tts tttles helps 
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from an endless chain of ‘ ands In the same way a 
knowledge of the work of the different forms of the 
verb, especially such forms as the continuatives and 
intensivcs that we have in Urdu, helps him to express 
clearly and accurately what he wants to say. 

It is generally agreed nowadays that we should stait 
with the sentence in grammar work since it is the unit 
of thought. We then proceed to the parts of speech. 
The method to be used is the inductive method. The 
pupils should be helped to arrive at rules for them- 
selves, after examining numbers of examples. That is, 
grammar should be made an interesting work of 
discovery. Then should follow application and the 
practice of the rule in question. This matter of the 
practical application should never be neglected. After 
all, grammar can be of practical value if we are willing 
to use it properly. 

As the pupil goes up through the middle classes he 
will become acquainted with various grammatical terms. 
These are useful as short cuts, but only such as are 
really necessary should be learnt. There is no use 
burdening pupils with terms which are of no practical 
value. The teacher will have to decide for himself 
how far he is going to go in this direction. There 
arc certain terms which cannot be dispensed witli, such 
as active and passive, transitive and intransitive, names 
of tenses, subject, object, predicate, participle, and so 
on. These must be understood. 

There is one \ery important point whicli should 
always be borne in mind when teaching grammar. 
T hat is, that ^^'hat is done should be done thoroughly. 
A great deal of the dislike that pupils have for grammar 
lies just here. They do not understand it. They do 
not understand it because they have not been taught it 
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thoroughly and when we do not understand a 
begin to dislike it. It is far better to do a 
of grammar and do it thoroughly 
hell followed close at hand ^ 

taught thoroughly the ::^;rbasi 

if the inductive method is used. M 
a firm foundation for advanced woih. 

The teaching of grammar in Urtlii is complicated by 

.JteZ.. iris icessary to di^ome 
Persian and Arabic granunai. This wi 
done when the high classes are leachci . 1 

to avoid this even if one wishes to. Many 

forms cannot be understood without an 
k^vledge of Arabic roots. Many constructions can 

^ : Ifined only by reference lo 

For those who are learning Persian or .Arabic no .n. 
Lilty is presented : but some knowledge of the giammar 

involved is nccessar>’ for cvcr>onc. 

Bv the time pupils get to the high classes some, at 

anv ra will be able to appreciate the study of grammar 
d ' dy as a slmly and the' tea. her will bo able to ay the 
fotilidalion for more advanced svoik , 

Httle value from the point of view of 

a cultural point ^ me, bod 

of dealing wi'h g.amma, and composilion as described 
in Chapter XI is recommended. 
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THE TEACHING OF SPELLING 

Learning to spell is a matter of memory. Therefore 
the more ways in which the word can be impressed on 
the memory, the more likelihood there is of the correct 
spelling being remembered. There are three main 
ways by which we can remember the spelling of words ; 
by sight, by sound, and by muscular action. Thus the 
best way to learn the spelling of words will be a way 
which brings in all three or at least two of them. 
Probably the best means tliat can be employed is 
transcription. \\^hcn a child is transcribing a word he 
secs the word and gets a jjicturc of it as it looks. He 
also brings in muscular memory as he writes the word. 
His fingers are more likely to write the word correctly 
after having written it correctly once or twice. As he 
writes he can spell the word over to himself, thus 
bringing in the sound as well as the sight and the 
tracing of the word. He can also pronounce the word 
to himself. Usually, therefore, the most economical 
way of teaching spelling is by transcription. If the 
spelling of separate words has to be learnt they should 
be written on the board and copied down, or should be 
copied from a book. The child should be encouraged 
to spell tlicm over to himself in a low voice and to 
pronounce them as l>e writes them. 

In Urdu or Hindi which are. with some exceptions, 
phonetic, training in correct pronunciation will help 
a great deal in helping the diild to learn to spell 
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correctly Where wor.ls are spelt as they are sot.odcth 
^':;^re there is h.tt one soon., lor e^h leuen .la 

™ — ='“r ^.3 

Certainly chiltlren in pri.nary . 

(liflerence betrveen the sonntls o sue p,,,^ 

:;:^c:T.rrti:^r;,ei.ertr:heteU^ 

of correct pronuncatton. anti ' s 
Totl :Lr be the .nain n.eans of teach..., spell...,, 

"';:;r:"r^.-<rrT;3on .h^... . a 

means of teach.ng '1>"‘‘”'S, "‘”’,nea..s of hsh.., 

::::;;-‘'"/n:.:anror;m:iin:rs:;:t....^ 
pupil cannot V"‘\;::\;r;^:r':r ‘i.:;’:"^ ,t^ 

.ohis spd .ng neetK 1^ bin. .he oppo.t....ity 

into bad habus because „ therefore be 

to write down words wrong V ^ 

used very sparingly. ^"^‘1 ? ..piPs hearing 

There arc other ways of tram g 

of words which do not have orallv as 

spelling is to be tested it is “ jj 

then the pupil does not see h.s m.stake 1 
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the word wrongly and does not train his fingers to 
write it wrongly. If dictation is given it should be 
given only from passages that have been prepared by 
the diildrcn. It is better, however, to leave dictation 
alone as much as possible and to use the time for 
transcription. (Dictation has some value in helping to 
fix in the memory spelling tliat has already been learnt.) 

' The persistence of dictation exercises is no 
doubt to be explained by the fact that under the 
older ‘ Codes ’ pupils were examined in spelling by 
dictation tests. While dictation may incidentally 
be a means of testing spelling, it cannot in itself 
be a means of teaching spelling. The chief use 
of a dictation lesson is to afford the pupils a training 
in careful listening and comprehension and in 
careful writing at a reasonable speed. Passages for 
dictation should usually be selected not on account 
of the dilficult word.s that they contain, but because 
of the interest or merit which they have in 
themselves and because they may be \vanted for use 
afterwards in class.’ ^ 

There is. of course, the same danger of learning wrong 
forms if children are writing something of their own. 
It is naturally impossible to avoid all pitfalls and 
impossible to avoid all opportunities of making mistakes, 
but even here practice in transcribing words which are 
likely to be used in connexion with the subject about 
wliich the children are going to write may be given. In 
this way they will have the chance of learning the 
s])f lling of words which they are likely to use before they 
use them in writing work. 

As a matter of fact the learning of spelling should be 
closely connected tvith reading, and with composition 
work. To approach the matter along this line will be 


^ The Primary School, Board of Education, London, pp, i6o-t6i* 
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„,uch more pron.able an.I nu.ch n,o.c .^an 

using lists of words which are not rclat <1 to a > 

partfcular context, or than using spclhng „ 

learnt in spelling lists .nay q-.i.e easily be misspelt in 
practical use when writing, simply because they lasc iccn 
Cm in an artificial situation, ^^'he.. the practical 

dCdon arises, because of .he change, die le^m g 
docs not carry over. The situation which deman 

the correct spelling is the situation m ‘ 

which the correct spelling shouhl be 

learning of spelling should be associated firstl> wuh 
the reading of sentences, and secondly with the tvn.ing 

of sentences. . . . _ 

It should be emphasi/ed how necessary it is to l.u a 

good foundation, and therefore bow necessary it 

begin this work right from the firs. 

times brought as a citicis. 

method of teaching reading, as wt ha ^ 

spelling suffers, ^his is na.e on, ■ Mbe — 

carried right through, .\fici I 'e 
child gets from the sentence to the wmm s 
so there is really no reason why in Ins first 

spell^g. He should ijuile easily be ; > 
spelling of all die words he reads. It 1 > 

of paying sufl.cient nrin .he leaching 

There is the (piestion of dull work 

of spelling. Is it '"i,;,’’ .Some clai.n 

drill f Opinion is il.v.ded on the . ^ 

that drill is not necessary, and dial spci „ 
picked up from reailing and transci iption Od 
l:::i:tin '.ha. i. ca.. ..ever be learnt ade.piale y m u 
way and that children, especially ... the p. nmy cla sc . 
must always be given drill. Now we will not get 
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the truth here unless we remember how individuals 
var)'. While it is true that one person can pick up 
spelling without any special drill, it is equally true that 
another cannot and requires drill work. Those whose 
visual memory is particularly good will pick up spelling 
as they read and write. It is true that wide readers are 
also usually good at spelling. Naturally the more one 
reads the oftener one comes across the pictures of words, 
and the greater the cliance of those pictures being 
impressed on the memory. But it is still true that for 
many individuals we have to supplement reading and 
transcription with drill work. This is not to say that 
we must give drill work in spelling to the whole class. 
It should be given only to those who need it. The 
teacher will soon be able to pick out those in tlie 
class for whom drill work in spelling will be simply 
a waste of time. \Vhile drill work is being given to 
those who need it, the good spellers can be given silent 
reading or some other work to do. But we must 
remember that we can lay down no hard and fast rule 
on the subject of picking up spelling. It is a thing in 
which individuals vary a great deal, and we have to 
plan our work according to the individuals we have 
in our classes. 

Where drill work is given there should probably be 
not more than half an hour, or one period a week 
on it, at most. This is apart from the ordinary 
transcription work. A good deal of drill work can be 
done by means of play way methods which take away 
any drudgery there may be and add very greatly to 
the interest of the work. 

iJome of these are as follows : 

I. The .spelling match. The class is divided 
into two teams and cadi team is given a word to 
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spell in turn, each member <>1 ea.h team be. us 
sKen his turn. The team which makes Ictsest 
mistakes, wins. Hie ivurtls uns^l.el. a.e iu.ik.. 

correctly on the board ami a.e ' 

out three or live times by those who 
mistake. A variation is lor each team to ha e 
a leader and for .he leailers to s‘'e words to 
the opposing team. The whole ih.ng .s done 

The teacher writes a word on die boa.d a.id 
lets thc class see it for a short time, say live secomis. 
He then covers the word and the pupils then have 
to write it down. This may also be plavcd as a 
team game. Those making iii.s.akes should wi.te' 
the word co.rec.ly .h.ee or live times at .he eml of 

(he game. , 

a. The icachcr may write up ou the bo.iui 

the letters in a word mixing the letters in any 

order. The children have to write om the 

word coiTecily. Children lind this an iiutresiing 

exercise. 

i A game iliat can he played m some languages, 
though dillicuk in Urdu, is lor some ol the leitevs 
o[ a word to be Icit om and asterisks put ut the 
place o£ the absent letters. 1 be children have to 

write out the word correctly. 

r.. A longish word is given and the children are 
SCI to write out as many words as they can make- 
out ol the letters used in the given word. 

G. The children are given one word aiul aic 

rcciuircd to change one letter only and so 

new word. They tan tarry on m this wa> as lai 

as they tan go. kor example . 

lab dab dal dil hil hal haj 

" The children are given a word ami have lo 
iJke il^other word ol the same leng.h bc^mnmg 
with the last letter in the hrsi w«ud. ami Hun 
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another in the same way and so on making a 
ladder. For example : 

lag 

pak 

kil 

lab 

bak, and so on. 

8 . A game that is interesting for older pupils 
is as follows. One player starts with any letter, 
'rhe next player adds another letter, the third adds 
another and so on. Each player as he adds a 
letter must have a word in mind. I'hat is, he 
cannot add any letter at random. He must be 
carrying on with some word. The player who is 
forced to add a letter which completes any word 
after three letters gets a black mark. Thus each 
player has to add a letter but tries to avoid adding a 
lelier which will make a ct>mpleted word. Complet- 
ing a wcjrI within the first three letters docs not count 
against a player. At tlie end of the game the player 
with tltc fewest black marks is the winner. If a 
player thinks tliat the player before him has added 
a letter at random without having a word in mind, 
or has added a letter ^vhich makes the spelling of 
the word tvrong, he may challenge that player to 
say the word that he has in mind. U he has no 
word f)r if he is .sjielling the word wrongly, then he 
is gisen a mark. \\'hen a word is completed, then 
the player next in turn starts off again with any 
letter he may choose, and the next player adds 
one letter and so on. It is usually found that it is 
necessary tf> have a dictionary handy when playing 
tills game. Troper names are not allowed. 


There should not be much need for spelling practice 
in uj){>cT classes. But even Itere it will be found 
necessary to pay some attention to spelling. When 
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bcwritienolU throe oi (iNeiunc. ^ 

to write out the word, markin- i 

the part of the word dm ^ o( a 

different colour, or the word may 

special a.ten.io.. ... .he ....s.ake, a...l .he 

•II • tU'kt ^iwmt versH^n on tnc * 

^vill impress iiiat coiicci 

""'uis meful tor each pt.pH in the class 

notebook of his own .n incorrocly 

correct version of any woid i p^nicular 

in his wri..en .eork, whc.he. .. he 

work of .he ..,o.hcr-.o..s..e <>■■ ■" •' „( 

This hook .nay ha.e sc|.a.a.e ,.ases lo. a. 

,he al,,hahe., and wor.ls n.ay he 

i„i.J le..er as ^ Ur.ls in 

gradually, during the ycai. co ] ihrou-h them 

which he has nra.le n.is.akcs, a.,.! ra,. S'" 
every now and .hen. The .oacher ca,. also ..s. 

them every now and then. .. ^ 

In low7r classes the teacher can u|ak om^.M. 

words commonly m.ssl.el.. 

,e..ers an.l ..... .he... .... ->'■ ;‘''\„r(or ....Iv 

need no. l.e very h.os and no 
a few weeks. If necessary a ...w h'> •""> 

pul up. , ..1, ,lwir (liciiouarics 

Children shonld he t.ai..ed ... t 

or .heir teacher whenever .hey " 

abont .he spelling of a w.nd, I., .he early 
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should always consult their teacher if they are not sure, 
and later they should be trained to use their dictionaries. 

Sometimes spelling rules are helpful, but by the time it 
is possible to teach rules, they will not be very necessary, 
and if possible they should be avoided. In a language 
so nearly phonetic as Urdu it is much more important 
to teach correct pronunciation. 
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In teaching poetry our mam object li not to 
meaning of individual wordv o. ,,luase.. . 

the class CO gee a story in a idcasa.u nay , n u. t 
them an exercise in putting ideas t la 

expressed in beautiful language into 

whatever it may be, is certainly not, as a rule b an i • 

but our task is to try to enable o.ir P'M'' " » 
something of what the poet felt amt ol n . 

trying to express. ^Ve have to tiy naiiirc 

understand and appreciate the P-" > 

so that they may develop that love 
applies to the simplest poem tanglit to i le 
a's'well as to the more a.lvanced work ol ‘ _ 

Our main task as teacheix ol poetry is to " 
atmosphere in which the meaning o ' 'j- ■ 
be felt rather than understood intellectual y, 

must be able to suggest by bis « « -uieniion 

the poem. teacher cannot gue too miit a n 

to hb reatling of poems. On his success "i » 

depend his real success in leaching poetry. folio- 

of cotirse that the teacher nuist aP,. 

himself first. We cannot read well unless 

understand. . , , , ■ k,, .-iai-itcd 

The poetry that is taught in school shou 
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to life. ^Ve cannot expect children to feel things that 
are out of all relation to their ordinary experience. 
This is especially true with younger children, though 
it is true with all. They should not get the impression 
that poetry is something apart or artificially attached 
to ordinary life. They should look on poetry as a 
natural thing that has to do with everyday life, arising 
•out of, and expressing meanings that come from everyday 
life. If poeti*)' is taught in this spirit, and if poems 
for teaching to younger children are cliosen with this 
in view, then poetry will remain an integral part of 
•their lives until they die. 

It may be objected that the selection of poems is 
usually done by the writer of the textbook, and that 
the teacher docs not select the poems he has to teach. 
But although it is true that the teacher cannot select 
the poems which appear in the textbook, it is possible 
for him to introduce his class to poems which are not 
in the book but which will appeal to his pupils. 
Sometimes the teacher can let the class select the poems 
ilicy wish to study. The teacher can read or recite 
several poems to the class and they can choose which 
ones they wish to study. It is possible with younger 
children to make use of collections of poems specially 
written for children ^ or collected from nursery rhymes 
that they hear in their homes. Later on, folk songs and 
ballads can be used. 

For a teacher to be able to select good poems, however, 
it is necessary that he should know and read good poetry. 
Even to select good poems for small children it is necessary 
for a teacher to be in the habit of reading good poetry. 
Though the standard of the poetry which he reads may 

‘ Such as Bachchon ka Tohfa, P.irts I & II, by Md. Shafi-ud-Din 

Novvar. 

# # 
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be far higher than ihat of any.hing which he is blselv 

to have to teach, it is still necessary for hnn lo he .n ih 

habit of reading good poeiiT if he is lo he a . e lo se c < 

wisely even the simplest of poems. Good lasie, eve 

the simplest poems, will come only by keeping in 

company of good jjocin'. 

Poems for children, even ii very simple. sh.mUl 

beauty of thought and beauty of expression. Hw 

should have a good rhythm. I he\ ‘ _ 

sentimental nor should they be moibul. W .<h v „ 
children special attention should be paid in i u • 

It appeals to practically all childicn am is > 

medium of introduction to poetry. 

rhythm in movement, music and uoids. '.nct 

value of nursery rhymes. 

In whatever class poetry is being tang n. i u 
step should be the reading or reciting aloud ot c 

poem by the teacher. This is why it »s ‘ . 

for the teacher to be able to iea<l well. 
benelit which the class is going iiom t u 1 

will depend on the teacher's reading ol t le poem, 
reading will bring home the meaning ol t ie po 
Of course, as the type of poem varies 
the children, so will the amount that the (U ( « 

from the poem, and so will their powcis o umtis a 
ing, of meaning, and of appreciation. Bm t le pri J 
underlying is the same from the fust class to .he tuul 
class. It U by reading aloud or reciting that 
can mediate the poem to his tlass. One itm 
conrse, is not enough. It nnts. he read 

times. The teacher in reading must he caic t 

with correct emphasis, and with due regar.l n mU. . 

though avoiding any tendency to a -'nK;""" ' ^ 

In this way the teacher svill hcgtti with 1 
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a whole, and the class will have a chance to assimilate 
the effect of the jjoem as a whole before any attempt 
is made to break it up. Any good poem is a complete 
whole and taking it \erse by verse ruins it- (That is, 
speaking of shorter poems. Obv iously, long poems can- 
not be treated in this way, but have to be divided into 
sections.) Once the poem has been taken as a whole, it 
is possible to go over it and to explain words and j)hrases 
whose meaning is obscure, allusions and figures of speech 
which are puzzling. Tlie way in which such figures 
of speech contribute to the expression of the poet’s 
meaning, the value of certain words, such as descriptive 
adjectives, may also be pointed out. But all this work 
is subordinate to the main object whicJi is to feel the 
poem rather than to understand intellectually the 
individual words in it. The explanation of diflicult 
words and j>hrases is not tlie main aim of teaching 
poetry, though too often it is considered to be so by 
those who teach it. Writing paraphrases of poetry is 
probably one of the worst things we can make our 
children do if we want to leach them to appreciate 
poetry, and to develop the poetic sense and poetic 
feeling. 

‘The poctr)’ lesson should not attempt in any 
tlireci manner to increase the vocabular)’, or enlarge 
tlie reader’s stock of general knowledge or his power 
of expression. It will naturally do this in any 
case, and difhcult words and phrases will be 
explained, but to have these secondary effects as 
aims of the lesson is to give the readers the idea that 
poetry exists for such idterior purjjoses and not for 
itself. The aim [of teaching poetry] is to afford eadi 
individual in the class a keen and sincere pleasure 
in a new experience, and an enlargement of his 
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powers of sympaihciic n ; to enable the 

poem to stimulate emo/S and unag.nat.on tor 
which the poem is itsel|Vthc atU^uau* expression. 

In teaching poetry we coin^ the \cs,ed 

question of learning poetry I^heart. U ^is^thc e>i-pei i 
ence of some of us that the ^tiing ^f itpCiiiton 
school and the forcing of chiufr^.'jo 'lejip many 
verges off by heart simply results in an avei-smh to iM>fc'Tr>;-,^ 
Pupils are retjuired to learn so many lines simpl\'“That 
they may reproduce them more or less accurately the 
next day or on some set occasion, such as an Inspecioi s 
visit. There are various arguments brought lorward 
to justify this business ol making children learn poetry 
by heart. Children, we arc told, absorb the best things 
in literature. They possess themselves of valuable 
parts of their national culture. Later on they wiU 
remember gratefully the lines they now learn with such 
great drudgery, and will then appreciate the full 
bigniricance of what they are now learning. But all 
these desirable things depend on the very iinix.riaiu 
consideration that the children want to learn the poems 
that are set. If they do not want to, then it is \eiy 
doubtful indeed whether any of the benefits claimed 
for learning poetry by heart do, in fact, accrue. 

Apart from the fact that individuals vary greatly in 
ability to learn words by heart, and that what one child 
tan do in a few minuic-s, takes another child half an 
hour of painful drudgery, it is a fact that the beneliis 
of learning poetry by heart come only when children 
are allowed to learn what appeals to them, and are not 
forced to learn by heart what they do not want to. 
There is no doubt that most children do like to learn 


* TfachiHiJ roctry. Oxford University Pr.-Ss, |). 6. 
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poems by heart, and if carefully guided will delight in 
learning good poems. But there is a world of difference 
between this procedure, both in method and results, 
and that which simply requires every child in the class 
to learn the same set number of lines. We do not all 
appreciate the same things and neither do children. 
Children should be given freedom to choose what they 
wish to learn by heart, and to learn poetry by heart 
should be a pleasure which they give themselves, and 
not a drudgery which is imposed on them irrespective 
of their desires and tastes. And if they do not find it 
a pleasure, they should not be forced to do it. After 
all, if certain children find it difficult to learn poems 
by heart, no great damage is done if they do not do so. 
But if the poems are presented rightly, most children, 
if left to themselves, will want to learn poems which 
appeal to them. This applies right from the first class 
to the tenth. 

While teaching poetry should not be made an excuse 
for teaching language in a formal way, neither should 
it be made an excuse for teaching biography, history, 
or morals. It is true, of course, tliat with some poems 
we have to give an introduction so that our pupils may 
understand the setting of the poem and the situation 
^vith which the poet deals. Poems on historical subjects 
arc of this nature. But this introductory' work will 
naturally be done before the poem itself is tackled, 
and in any case the history or setting must be subsidiary 
to the poem and not vice versa. It is also necessary 
to lead up to some poems, which have to be read 
in a certain atmosphere. This calls for the skill of 
the teacher, and is best done by taking first other 
simpler poems which lead up to the main one, and so 
prepare the class for what is to come. It is by the 
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atmosphere in which the poem is taught. 
the poem itselt makes, tliat its moral inllucncc 

chiefiy felt. , 

One thing may be said about poetry - 

children. It is this : it is just as tmportant that the 

simple poems that are read to sn.all 
which tLy read a.td learn, should be good pot l c as 
it is that the poems read by pup.K m htghel classes 
should be good poetry. This is not to say that 1 cy 
should be anything but simple, but the i i\ in 
be correct and good, and there should be the poetical 
touch abo.it even the simplest of poems. 1 he un cr 
as I have said, will have to be the judge of 

'^’iris only if we arc careful in this matter that as 
the child grows up, WC will be able- to hel,. him 
to develop good taste in ,ioetry. 1 aste and aiipucn 
alion develop from being in good coinpa.n, 
this applies to jroetry as well as lo other forms of 

litcraiurc. 

‘ The actual reading of 
he supplemented by special guidance, 
help the children to underMand uhat the 
trying to do. You can make them ^ 

how he is ti 7 ing to inake a 

his mind and heart. You can ,;.Vty 

can he made to realize something of the music 
and magic of poetry. ^ 

. The PradiVal Infant Teacher. Vol. IV, edited by P. B. n.sll.srd. 
New Era Publishing Co., pp- 1124-25. 
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Nowadays numbers of teachers are advocating choral 
work in ilie recitation of poems. The poem is recited 
in unison by the whole class. AVhile in the hands of 
an expert this can be made very effective, and can be 
very different from the old ‘ class ' recitation, it requires 
a good deal of training to be able to ' conduct ’ the 
speech choir so that scope may be given to individual 
interpretation of the poem and yet the result be a really 
co-operative effort. For this is what choral speech is ; 
the co-operative effort of the class to interpret and make 
vocal their interjirctation of the poem. For most 
teachers, however, the individual method of recitation 
is better ; though if opportunities for training teachers 
in conducting choral speccli should ever present them- 
selves, they should be seized. 

It is impossible in any one lesson, especially in a 
large claiis, for more than a few children to recite aloud. 
The children may read aloud the poem together, and 
then several may read it or recite it one by one. The 
teacher, however, must always read or recite the 
poem himself more than once before any child is 
allowed to do it. Gesture and action should only 
be used if tliey come absolutely naturally, and would 
be used in ordinary conversation. There should be 
no idea in the child's mind that there must be gestures. 

It all depends on the poem. Gestures should be 
absolutely natural. This applies from the first class 
to the tenth. 

There is an exercise to which reference has been made, 
and which is very commonly given in connexion with 
the teaching of poetry, and that is paraphrasing. This 
may be useful in teaching language or in testing svhether 
the pupils have grasped the verbal meaning of the poem. 
But as far as teaclung poetry is concerned it is of no use 
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and is most dangerous. If a pupil feels moved to put 
down in prose the feelings that have been aroused in 
him by the poem, well and good. But to set him to ruin 
what the poet has written, is going to do neither him 
nor anybody else any good. I'he whole fact ol tlic 
matter is that poetry is not an examination Mibject, 
and we cannot test appreciation in a formal manner. 
So if we really wish to teach appreciation and real 
understanding of tliis form of art we ha\c to a\oid the 
devices which will reduce it to a formal study. 

There should always be opportunity given for creative 
work in connexion with the teaching of poetry. This 
may take the fonn of illustrating by means of pictures 
the poem that has been read. It may be the ivriiing 
of a prose passage suggested by the poem. It may. and 
probably will, take the form of writing \erse. This 
should alvrays be definitely encouraged from the very 
first time it makes itself evhleni, and attempts at writing 
poetry should always receive encouraging treatment 
from the teacher.^ He can give a great deal of hel[) 
in unobtrusively suggesting improvements in diction, 
in teaching the rules of metre and rhythm, and in 
making the child feel that he is doing something which 
is really worth while. Good efforts should see ilte 
light of day in the class or school magazine, or on the 
wall of the room. Small chiltlrcn can be encouragetl 
by being given a very simple line and by being asked 
to write another line to go with it. In the middle and 
high classes tlte mnshd’arn is an excellent wav of 
encouraging creative work along this line. Another 
form of creative work in connexion with the teaching 
of poetry is the dramatization of narrative poems in 

See Chapter IX where Creative Writini* is de.alt with in more 
<ieiail. 
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which verse may occasionally be used. In ordinary 
dramatic work, senior pupils may be encouraged to 
bring in verse. 

‘ Don’ts’ in teaching poetry ‘ 

Don’t make poetry work formal or exacting. 

Don’t impose adult standards of understanding 
or appreciation. 

Don’t repress genuine, even if unusual, tastes 
and preferences. 

Don't ovcT-einphasize formal aspects of expression. 

Don't carry analysis beyond the degree which 
contributes to appreciation. 

Don't insist on memorization. 

‘Dos’ in teaching poetry^ 

Read poems at any suitable time on any subject 
which comes up. 

Encourage pupils to write rhymes and jingles as 
^vcII as more formal types. 

Encourage the making of collections of poems and 
the making of booklets which shall be the pupils’ 
own anthologies. These can have illustrations. 

Encourage pupils to find or draw pictures to 
illustrate poems. Dramati/e story poems. 

Entourage the making of a class book of verse. 


Soe A. I. Gales .and J. Y. Ayer, H’orfc Play Books, 4th Grade 
Manual, Tile M.icmillan Co., pp. 55-56. 
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CREATIVE R I T I N O 

As WE have seen, one of our objects when [cacliinj>; the 
mothcr-iongue should be to tlevelo|) in our pupiK the 
power of creative writing. Normally this is not so 
much a positive matter as a negative one. By that I 
mean that our pupils %vill be willing and anxious 
enough to produce creative work if we do not restrain 
them. Help and encouragement they need, to be sure, 
but most ordinary children have the root of the matter 
in them, and it is due to the discouragement of the 
circumstances in which they live that we do not see 
more results of this power which ever>one possesses. 
This is not to say that every child is a budding Tagore 
or a future Iqbal, but it is true that most children 
can, if they get proper treatment, produce something 
that is really their own creation, and we could have 
far more Tagores and Iqbals in the land if wc took 
more care to help the development of our pupds 
creative powers instead of discouraging and restraining 
them. It is not true either, that every child will want 
to exercise his creative powers through the medium 
of writing and speaking the molher-tongue, but a 
large percentage of them will do so if given the chance. 

What then inust we do if this natural power is not to 
be dammed up. but is to be strengthened and ticveloped? 

In the first place we must set ourselves delinitely to 
undertake the work of developing this power and of 
training our pupils and giving them opportunities to 
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use their creative powers. This is not something which 
can be accomplished by simply setting the children to 
do creatiA-e work. It calls for hard thinking and hard 
^vork on the part of the teacher. This work will start 
with the first and ivill go on to the tenth class as far 
as the school is concerned, and should go on through 
the university course. AV'e often find that in the first 
two or three classes some effort is made to help pupils 
to exercise their creative powers, but that gradually these 
efforts fade away as the pupils go up through the school, 
to become spasmotlic anti finally disappear altogether 
iv'Iien the high classes are reached. Creative work is 
not tested in the matriculation examination. Perhaps 
the day is in sight when it will be taken into account 
even in this, but whether it be or no. we should never 
forget that the development of this power is one of our 
main objectives, even though our pupils do have an 
examination at the end of their school course. 

In the second place the teacher must give his pupils 
freedom. Wq cannot hope to hclj> our pupils to do 
creative writing or speaking unless they base freedom. 
They must ha\e frcetlom to write about anything they 
wish. One cannot write creatively to order on a given 
subject : at least a child cannot. The child must have 
al)solute freedom t(» write whatever he svishes to ^\'rite, 
and in ^\•llatever way he wishes. I woidd go as far as 
to say that the child should be allowed to write 
wlienever he wants to. and for as long as he wants to, 
as long as lie does not take too much time away from 
the rest of the subject. He must be free to write 
exactly ^riiat he feels and thinks. There should be 
informality in tlie teacher’s talks with pupils and in 
pupils' working together in groups. The teacher must 
create such an atmosphere that the child never develops 
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any idea of iviiting or saying ivliai lie ihinks he is 
wanted to say. There shoidd be absolute bpontaneits . 
This will altogether depend on the tcather’s attitude 
and is essential. W^c will never get real creative work 
from pupils who are suppressed and retiuired to conform 
to a pattern. There should be little restraint on 
language. The main thing is for the child to express 
himself in the language which he (eels best gives his 
meaning and expresses bis feelings. Along with this 
the teacher will be helping and advising in the matter 
of correctness and suitability of language, but that 
will come at a different time and not directly in 
connexion with the creative work that is being done. 
In that particnlar part of the child’s life he is to be 
left as free as possible. If we pay attention to faults 
of language, diction and expression, we will kill the 
creative tendency. The teacher may take notes ol 
things to be dealt with at an entirely different time m 
the course of an entirely different lesson. 

Then the teacher must try to make sure that the 
child is not afraid to venture on writing or siieaking 
his own thoughts and feelings. Large numhers of 
children are prevented from doing anything oil the 
beaten track because they are afraid of being laughed 
at. The small child, as well as the bigger one. is often 
far more sensiti\e than we think. U he feels that there 
is the slightest possibility of his clioris being greeted 
with amusement or with cheers, be curls up into his 
shell and creative work is the last thing he will venture 
on. He lacks a feeling of security which is very 
necessary if onr children are to write or speak creatively. 
They must have emotional security, and there must lu- 
no fear in their minds. At least there must be no fear 
of the reception that their efforts are going to meet witli. 
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Of all things that the tcaclier has to watch in connexion 
with this branch of his work this is perhaps the most 
importam. Nothing will wither the enthusiasm of the 
incipient author more quickly or more successfully than 
an unsympathetic reception of something into which 
he lias put his best. 

7 'hc attitude of the teacher is of supreme importance. 
The pupil must feel that he can bring anything he 
protluccs to his teacher, and that his efforts will be 
received sympathetically with no condescension, that 
the teacher will not judge it from the standpoint of his 
superior knowledge and experience, but that he will 
be helpful and kindly in whate\er comments have to 
be made. He will be producing his work in an atmo- 
sphere that is really encouraging. Unless there is this 
attitude, the teacher will strive in vain to get his pupils 
to }>roduce creative and original work. 

The teacher should also create the same aimosj)here 
in the class. It should be the normal thing for members 
of the class to produce writing or speeches of their own, 
and when this is .so. ilie authors ts'ill have no cause to 
fear the reception gi\en their work by the class. That 
rcceptitui may not always be favourable, but at least it 
will not have in it the clement of scorn and laughter 
that is so .shrivelling. It will not be thought an unusual 
thing, and any criticism that is made will be given because 
the members of the class feel that that particular 
criticism is necessary. Of course criticism by the class 
will not come easily in the lower classes, except in so 
far as it is unconscious. 

Clreacive work needs an audience, but the teacher 
should never make it a hard and fast rule that writings 
shoulil be read aloud or sjjeeches given to the class. It 
should always be left to the author to decide for 
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himself whether he wishes to bring his work to the notice 
of the class or not. Iiulividuals vary a great deal in 
this respect. Some have to be encouraged to tell odiei-s 
what they have done. Others have to be restrained 
from showing off too much. Some who are sensitoe 
will refuse to do creative work if it means reading it to 
the class or making it public in any way. The teachei 
must study his pupils, and should not liave one hard 
and fast rule for everybody. Here again the individual 
must be given freedom to act as he feels best. Of course 
the teacher will unobtrusively encourage or discourage 

publicity as he feels necessary. 

Now creative writing or speaking springs from a 
person's own desire, and the ui-ge that he has. to express 
his feelings and itieas. It stands to reason, thcrelore. that 
one must have feelings and ideas to express. Creative 
work dci>ends on the whole life of the child. We will 
not get creative work unless the child is living a full 
life : a life in which every side of his nature is being 
developed, and where his daily experiences arc full of 
meaning and satisfaction. Creative work in any one 
subject will depend on the type of education as a whole 
which is being given. If the general education the 
child is getting, if the life he is living, is one where his 
powers of observation are being trained, wbeie he is 
being taught to think and feel and ad for himself, then 
he will certainly have ideas and feelings he will want 
to express in his own way. and there will be little 
difficulty in persuading him to do creative work. lUit 
if the education he is getting is not of this sort, if he is 
learning by rote and blimlly imitating, if school and 
life are not linked up vitally, tlieii we cannot expect 

much in the way of creative work. 

But even with the richest and fullest type of education. 
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it is still necessary for us to give the mind of the child 
something to work on. Hence the great necessity for 
plenty of books for reading, plenty of poems, plenty 
of stories, so that his mind may be given material for 
working on. Creative work, of course, is not simply 
reproduction of what has been read or heard. But it 
docs need a basis of knowledge and a background of 
ideas which the mind has assimilated. Then having 
worked on them it is able to produce something quite 
nets’. But well-informed mind is necessary for creative 
work at all stages, and the teacher must see that pupils 
are as well-informed at their various stages as it is 
possible for them to be. 

The quality of the creative work done will depend 
on the quality of what the child reads and hears. We 
cannot expect the child to produce better language 
than he is in the habit of hearing and reading. ^Ve 
cannot expect him to produce better ideas than he 
is in the habit of receiving from his teacher or his 
books. Attention must be paid to quality as well as 
to quantity. 

Creative work in the mother-tongue may take many 
forms. As I have said, the teacher should allow 
freedom to the child. Gradually different children will 
disco^•cr for themselves which particular type of 
expression they like best, and which they can handle 
best. Some will be good at stories. Some will be 
able to make a success of poetry. Others may try 
serious prose of the essay type. Others may specialize 
in descriptive prose. Others may find their metiers in 
oral stor)-ielling. an art which can be such a source 
of pleasure and benefit in village life. Others may turn 
to debating, discussions and speeches. Others again 
may have dramatic ability, and may be able to wite 
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plays. Some will have the journalistic flair and will 
turn their attention to class and school magazines. In 
the lower classes of the primary school, the lirsi cilorts 
will probably be along the line of telling stories. 1 he 
work will nearly all be oral for the first two years. 
Gradually from that beginning difTcrcni pupils will 
develop along different lines. 

There should be a definite time set apart lor creative 
work, though it need not be called by such a lonnidablc 
name. It may simply be called the free work period. 
But this will be a lime when pupils know that they can 
work at what they like, when the ordinary restrictions 
arc relaxed, an<l they do not need to show their ivork 
for correction unless they wish to. Xaiurally some 
children will avail themselves of this period much 
more readily than others, and take far greater advantage 
of it than others. It will be necessary tor the tcaclicr 
to do very little for some, as the fact of giving the 
opportunity will be enough. Others will need help and 
guidance, especially at fn-st. The teacher will have to 
suggest to them topics. He can have a short talk with 
each cliild and will soon be able to find what is interest- 
ing that child at that time, and will be able to suggest 
something for him to write about. .Some will need 
many and much more definite suggestions than others. 
The work will have to be done individually, but there 
is no objection to a group of children talking over 
something and making a joint production, such as a play 
or a story. It is quite likely that the teacher will find 
that he has a certain residue which can do very little 
of this sort of work. He can then take them as a 
^oup, and can set them to work along more ordinary 
lines; but he should not allow himself to be too easily 
discouraged, especially if the children have not been 
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accustomed to this sort of work in other classes before 
coming to him. But, at the same time, he will certainly 
find that there are some to whom creative writing or 
speaking simply does not appeal and who get a medium 
of self-expression in art or in handcraft or elsewhere. 
Most children, however, will be able to do something 
along this line, if it is only finishing a story of which 
they have been provided with the beginning. It should 
again be emphasized, however, that this work should be 
done in every class right through the school, so drat it 
will be the usual thing for the children. At present a 
teacher would get little response if he were to go 
suddenly to a class and tell the pupils to write anything 
they wanted to. But if doing this becomes an ordinary 
thing in school, and if die education the pupils are 
getting is full and rich, developing all sides of their 
personalities, then the situation will be altogether 
changed. 

I'hc teacher should never give the impression diat 
quantity is an ideal to strive after. Especially in the 
lower classes, it docs not matter at all if the creative 
product is only a couple of lines of poetry or only a 
few lines of prose. The important thing is that it 
should be the child’s own, and the expression of his 
own thoughts and feelings. Once this is accomplished 
there is no need to worry about quantity. The children 
should never be allowed to think that they have to 
fill a page or two pages or that any definite quantity 
of work is required. 

In the higher classes, if an author consents to read • 
his work aloud, members of his class may criticize it. 
But the teacher should set 'an example of constructive 
criticism. The general procedure, which can develop 
into a ti'adition, should be to note the good points 
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first, an<l then proceed to any criticism which may l)c 
thought necessary. But no one. pupil or teacher, should 
offer a criticism, unless he has something better, some 
improvement, to suggest. 

In the lower classes criticism shouUl be made, as a 
general rule, only by the teacher, ami here again, even 
more than in the higher classes, most emphasis should 
be laid on the good points. H anubing is sermusly 
wrong it must, of course, be pointed out. but m 
a kindly way. A great deal depends on the individual 
child. With some, the teacher will know that it 
is safe to make suggestions in class. \\ ith oiheis 
he will know that it is better to take things up with 
them individually. Often in the earlier stages wlien 
children are rather frightened of trying themsehes out, 
group work can be successfully used to break the ice 
and to accustom children to creative work. Ihey 
will thus gain confidence in themselves. A gioup 
can dramatize a short S1017. It can make up a story. 
Someone in the class may suggest a subject which is 
generally interesting ami a paragraph about this may 
be built up sentence by sentence, dilferent members of 
the class or group olTcring suggestions. A poem may 
be built up in the same way. It is not suggested that 
the results of such a procedure will be ol very gieat 
value, but by adopting this procedure a beginning can 
be made and pupils introduced gradually creative 
writing. It will then not be long before individuals 
arc able to imoduce something wiihoiu the help of 

group or teacher. 

^ Informal talks by the teaclicr ivith the class is an- 
other svay of preparing the grot.nd. He tv.ll ol coutsc. 
inevitably supply a good many ideas, but .luting 
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course of the talk he will also draw out ideas from 
one puj)il and another. Then the pupils will be able 
to tvrite something, which, while not entirely their own, 
will at least have something of their own in it, and they 
will ha\e an opportunity of bringing in ideas of their 
own as they feel they want to. The teacher should not 
gi\e any definite outline. It should simply be a general 
conversation on some subject, and the pupils be left 
to develop it as they wish to. 

It is a good plan to tr)’ to form a special club for those 
who are keen on creative work. A ‘ story club for 
instance, may be of great help to those who have talent 
along this line. Such a club is only a regular meeting 
of those who wish to do creative writing with others 
who are sympathetic, in order to improve their work 
by gelling the criticism and help they need, and 
to focus their efforts on sometliing definite. If such 
a club is formed, the teacher can gradually teach the 
members how to evaluate and criticize their own 
productions, and also anything which is brought before 
them. This, of course, is a very valuable practice. The 
pupils should learn to look for what the author is trying 
to do, to understand how he goes about carrying out 
his purpose, to judge whether he has been successful 
in carr)'ing it out, and if so, why, and if not, why not. 
They will also pay attention to how he has used his 
words, figures of speech, and so on, to how he has made 
his impression, and to what general impression he has 
left. All these things, as they are learnt, will enable 
each member to criticize his own work, and so to 
uiKlerstand how to improve it. 

No efforts the teacher can make to help his pupils 
to produce creative writing— prose, poetry or drama— can 
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be too great. While, as I have said, many tvill never 
be more than mediocre, even they will get a new 
meaning out o£ life and a new inspiration for living. 
And for those who do have gifts and talents, nothing 
can be more worth while than helping them to develop 

those gifts. 
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There is no need here to go into the advantages of 
the play way in teaching.^ That the young work best 
in the spirit of play ^v'ill not be seriously disputed. 
With adults as well as cliildren, it is when we find it 
dilficult to distinguish our w’ork from our play that we 
find oui*selvcs putting forth our best efforts. If the 
interest and energy which play arouses can be used in 
school, then the pupil’s work will benefit immensely, 
not only in the narrotv sphere of the gaining of parti- 
cular bits of knowledge, but in the wider sphere of his 
whole altitude to the subject, to education, and to life 
in general. 

It must ahvays be understood that the play way is not 
a method which can be used all the time with the whole 
subject (although it is true that the spirit of play can 
permeate the whole work). While play way devices will 
give an interest to what is being done as nothing else 
can, it is still impossible to avoid a good deal of drill 
work. At the same time, drill work can be taken up 
and revolutionized if the spirit of play is behind what 
is being done. As an example of what I mean, we have 
children willingly and even eagerly doing a great deal of 
drill work which would normally be drudgery for them, 
when they are working on a project. The project is 


* See my The Progressive School. Chapter IX (Oxford University 
Press) for a fuller treatment of the subject; also H. Caldwell Cook. 
Th^ Play Way. 
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a ■ -^ame ' and is an example of work done in ihe ' play 
spirit, and this makes the more uninteresting drill ivoik 
which has to be done, quite a different thing. ic 
monotony of drill work can also be relieved by a 
judicious use of play methods and devices as we liasc 
seen in connexion with the teaching of spelling. It 
always remains true that tlie child learns best and 
retains best what he has learnt when he works in the 
spirit of play. The thing to remember is .hat we has 
to be careful not to sacrifice real learning to a desire to 
bring in play devices and games. They must le out 

servants and not our niastcis. i • k 

We will now consider some practical ways m which 

the spirit of play may bo utilized in the work of teaching 
the mothcr-ionguc. 

I. Dramatics 

We have already consitleretl the place of dramatics 

in oral and written work.* 

There is one aspect of tlraniatic work w-liith the 

teacher should always keep in mind. It is this with 

children the main thing is not so much the F™'''" 
of a finished play. It is the actual preparation of li e 

nlav or lilaylct, the making up of the speeches and 
songs the arrangement of the cast, the making o the 
costumes and stage properties, the “"f 

co-operation. The finished prod, ic, ion 1-''^F e 

leas important part. Yet how often it is to the 
finished production that we pay all out attention 
Loms far too large on the horizon, and " 

opportunities that the preparatory wo.k , 

tr'^ic of course, that the showing of the play the g 


• pp. i6i 21 » 88, 92» 
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before us, and that we must use that goal to make sure 
that the children’s best goes into what is done. But the 
emphasis, either in the minds of the teacher or of the 
children, should not be on the showing of the play in 
public. Such emphasis will take the joy out of the 
preparation and the striving ; and that, after all, for 
children just as for adults, is true joy. 

With small children, in fact, it is not wise to have 
much public display. Their natural interest is in the 
preparation, and while it is necessary to have an 
audience, it is better to have, as a rule, an audience of 
more or less the same age as the actors themselves. It 
is bad for children to get into the habit of thinking 
that they must perform to adults, and that to do so is 
their reason for preparing a play. 

Naturally plays for the small ones will be simple and 
need not be elaborate with regard to staging and so on. 
The small child has a wonderful power of imagination, 
and a chair can be an engine, a chariot, a boat, a camel, 
a horse, or a hut with equal facility. A start should be 
made from stories. In fact a child will make his own 
beginning if he is given a story which easily lends itself 
to dramatization. iTsop’s Fables are a regular mine 
for short playlets for small children. 

When choosing a story for dramatization, care should 
be taken to see that it is a story with definite clear-cut 
action, that it has positive, definite value, that it is a 
story suited to the age of those who are to hear it and 
dramatize it. The story, and therefore the play, should 
be such that it will have some relation to the experience 
of the chihlren who are to work with it, so that their 
playing may help in their development. It cannot do 
this if the thought is above the heads of those who 
are trying to express it. 
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The teacher should allow the play to take shape 
according to the ideas of ihe children, not according to 
his own jireconceived notions of how it shoidd be 
done. If he thinks his charges are going oil the iratk 
altogether, he can guide them and give them suggestions 
and advice, but he should keep as light a guiding hand 
on the rein as possible. The young players will, in 
many cases, be able to find out for themselves what is 
wrong. The teacher is there simply as a senior pat met 
and the less he has to bring himself into the jiicture 
the better it will be. 

He will, of course, take note of mistakes in language, 
in ways of expression, in pronunciation or in ainthing 
else connected with the use of the mother-tongue as 
they go along, and will correct either there and then 
while preparation is in progress or in some other lesson. 
The time for correction will have to be decided by the 
teacher according to circumstances. There should not 
be too much correcting while work on the play is 


proceeding. 

Children should be encouraged to make up their own 
plays. This is a general rule, but now and then it 
is as well to give them a play ready written and care- 
fully prepared, adapted to their age and ihcir needs. 
•Such plays, occasionally done, serve as a standard and 
a corrective. 1 hey may be taken from books of plays 
which are available, or may be composed by the teacher. 
It is usually better for the teacher to do it himself, 
especially in the lower classes, as he knows his pupils 
and their capabilities. 

besides plays there are other intcresiing |>rojects 
which arc of a dramatic nature and which can be of 
great use in connexion with oral work in the mother- 
tongue : for instance, mock trials, when someone is tried 
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for some alleged offence. The members of a class set 
up a court and stage a trial with a judge, defending and 
prosecuting lawyers, witnesses and all the court officials. 
This can be made very interesting. There are also 
mock interviews. A position is vacant and there are a 
number of applicants for the position. A board of 
three or four members interviews the applicants who 
come before the board one by one. They can write 
out their applications and copies of their testimonials 
and so get practice in written work also. With live 
members on the ‘ board ’ this can be made a very 
interesting practice. Parts can be changed round, so 
as to give all a chance in the different positions. 
Another project of the same type is the mock election. 

II. Magazines 

We have seen how the personal magazine can be 
used.' From this may develop the class magazine. 
This can be a source of great interest to the class and 
will certainly add greatly to the interest taken in writing 
in the mother-tongue. An editorial committee can be 
appointed by the class with one pupil as chief editor. 
Articles of various kinds are submitted to the editors. 
Every one in the class is expected to make some 
contribution, either composition or illustrations. All the 
contributions need not be printed but a selection can 
be made and the teacher may be called in to help in 
selection or to suggest corrections. Usually funds will 
not be available for printing the magazine, but it can 
be written out by hand by those pupils whose hand- 
writing is good. There will then be one copy for tine 
whole class. This may not be as good as a printed 


’ pp. 9*-92- 
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magazine, but is not a bad substitute. This ctos 
magazine may come out once a montl, or once u.n, 
or L often as the enthusiasm of the class and the cdttors 

allows. . 

This may develop into a school magazine. 1 he 

school magazine will naturally t.ot give as tnuch scope 

to all and sundry as tlo the class tnaga/tties. In the 

school magazine will be only the best con.r.but.ons 

from the whole school, ft forms a good field lot 

expression, though it naturally tends to " 

preserve of the best students, ft sets a goal bcf 

everybody which is not beyond the reach o most a.u 

in doing so renders a great service. But there shot. 

be both class and school tnaga/.nes If the scl o< 1 

is divided into houses it is also poss.ble to 

beLne out of school hours, but it ts usually enjoyed 
by everyone. 

111. Games 

A. FOR THF. PRIMARY CLASSES 

, A picture with a large number of objects in it ts 
put before the chihlren a.td they are requ.red to urtte 
Lwn all the na.nes of objects in the ptctu.e which 
begin with one particular letter. Or they may l^e ask 
to find one name of an object ...the l>-»- fo ca 
of as many letters of the alphabet as possible. (If 

ijossible one word for each loiter.) 

’ . ■ Matching hoards ’ as described in /nsh n 

,„di<,n Pun, ary Srl.ools.r A board or a 

cardboard is prepared with letters or words ... hm./ont 


p. 


Oxford University Press 
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lines. Below eadi letter or word a space is left empty. 
The children, have sets of the letters or words, and have 
to select from their sets the one whicli corresponds to 
the first one on the board, and put it in the space on 
the board under the first letter or word. They then 
do the same with all until they have matched all on the 
board. 

3. ‘ Flashing the card.’ The class is divided into 
two groups, A and B. Each child in each group has a 
card on which a word is written. Each child keeps the 
card turned down so that the word may not be seen. First 
one child from group A goes over to group B, shows 
his card for two seconds, then turns it over again and 
asks a member of group B to tell him the word written 
on the card. If he says the word correctly, then the 
child from group, A who has shown the card remains 
in grouj) B, and the child who answered correctly goes 
to group A and shotvs his card. He then reverses it 
and asks one of group A to tell him the word. If this 
is done correctly that child then remains in group A. 
If the child ^v'ho is asked to read the word cannot do so, 
or docs so incorrectly, then that child along with the one 
who fiashed the card goes to the group from which the 
child who flashed the card came. Then a child from 
the other group crosses to the opposing group and 
flashes his card. The group with most members at the 
end of the game tvins. Sentences, instead of words, may 
be ^tritten on the flash cards and the time for which 
tlie word or sentence is flashed may be varied according 
to (heir difliculty and according to the class or the stage 
•which the class is at. 

.p ‘ What is this ? ’ The children sit round in a 
circle. (In a big class they may be divided into groups.) 
One child sits in the middle of the circle. Then each 
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child write, a word on his slate. When (nti-ho.l, tl.ev 
hokl up their slates so that the child in the eenne tnas 
see thcfm. The centre chil.l then s<ws ro.n.d rca.hns 

:L is written on each slate. H he fails to tea, a word 

or hesitates longer than two or three seen .h, th 1 .1 
whose wortl he has not heen able to read, P';-'"'' ' 

is spelt correctly and written legibly, goes tttto the retn. . 

and the one who was in the centre '"' I’ 

There arc dilferetlt variations of tins g.i 
childret. may write sentences i.tstea.l ol non '- 
may write down words of whirl, the centre elnid ts t 
g!vl the opposites. (In this case, if he cannot gne I 
opposite, the child who has written the wortl ts retp , ■ 

to Rive it hi.nself before he is allowe.1 to go nno th 
ccn!re.) The chihlrcn may write nont.s tt, '"'o'''' 
and the centre chihl be re.ptire.l to give the '■ > 

vice versa. The chiUlren tnay write '|o«.tons ami 
centre chihl be reepnred to answet then, 
write answers and the centre child be rctp.tretl n. gne 
cp.estions. m ead. case the chil.l who 
must bo required to give the correct answer be he ts 
allowed to go into the middle, if the centre clnld f.nls. 
It he goes rottnd the whole group w.thmtt lathng. 

anolher may take his ])lace in ihc renne. 

r ■ Hide and seek.’ Dillerent wor.ls or sentences 

are written on cards. One chil.l is sen. out ol the 

n,om an.l the other chil.lren sh.t. then eyes. 1 he 

teacher l>laccs the cards in various places lonnd tl . 

,iron:':^tddr.o'nud%nd“;nX! " ^m 

m. T h- .,r.ls two children 

sentence. H mere ai«- ; hciiv 

can be sent out of the root., at once, the class b.,.„ 
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divided into two teams, one child being sent from each 
team. 

This game can be made more difficult by having 
half sentences written on cards and the children being 
given the other halves which will complete them. They 
then have to look for the half they need. They can all 
look for their halves at the same time. The cards in 
the room can be numbered and the child will write 
down the number of the card with the half sentence 
whidi he is looking for when he finds it. The teacher 
tvill have to be careful to frame the sentences so iliat 
the half that the child has will go with only one parti- 
cular half on the cards. In the same way questions 
can be written on the cards, and the children given the 
answers and asked to find the questions to go with 
their answers, and vice versa. Words may be written 
on the cauls and the children given tlieir opposites 
and required to find the oppotsitc of the word they 
have. Pictures may be put up on the wall and the 
children gi^en a sentence describing a picture. They 
have then to find the picture. There are numbers of 
\ariations which may be given to this game. 

6. ‘ Passing, an order.' The class is sealed in a laige 
circle. Tltc teacher whispers a sentence or an order to 
the first child. That cliild then whispers exactly what 
he heard to the next cliild and so on right round the 
circle. The last child does what the order tells him to 
do or if he has received an order that cannot be carried 
out, lie stands up and tells what order he has received. 

A variaiioi\ of this for small children is as follows. 
One child is sent out of the room. Then in the hearing 
of the class another child is given a message to give 
the child outside. This message ivill be one telling 
him to do various things, such as to ask the fifth boy 
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in the second row for a pencil which ho is lo lay on 
the teacher’s desk. (The orders or luessai^es may be 
made more complicated according to the stage ol the 
class.) The class then see how the child to whom the 
message was given carries out his instritciions. H a 
mistake is made the class find out by tpiostioning the 

two children how the mistake was ntade. 

7 . ‘I have a basket’ (for small children). 1 lie 

first child says to his neighbour. ' I have a basket . 
The second one replies. ' What’s in it ? ’ 1 he iirsi one 

says ’A'. The second one then names something 
whose name starts wi.h ‘A’. He then turns to the 
third child and says, ‘I have a basket’. The thiul 
child answers. ‘ What’s in it ? ’ and is given the answer 
' B ’. He then names something whose name starts 
with ‘B’. So it goes on through the alphabet. On 
the second round dilferem things must be named from 
those nainetl in the Iirsi rouml. 


8 . Spelling games.' 

9 . ■ Making sentences.’ number of wtmls are 
written out on pieces of cardboard. Each child is 
given one word. The teacher calls out a sentence. 
Those having the words in the sentence run out to 
the front and put themselves in the right order so that 
they make the sentence. They hold their words in 
front of them. This may be matlc a team game by 
having two teams and two sets of words. ! hen the 
team which correctly forms the sentence first, wins. It 
is better to piay this game outside it possible. 

Another sentence-making game is for the teacher to 
pul up on the board a number of words. 1 he pupils 
arc then asked to make as many sentences as possible 


* St-e Chapter VII, pp. io8-iio. 
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using only those words but using them as often as 
they like. 

10. Before tlie class comes in the teacher hides a 
number of cards in different places in the room. On 
each card is a question. (The questions may be of 
any sort which the teacher wishes to ask.) AVhen the 
chiUIren come in, they are at once set to work to look 
for cards. At the end of three minutes, or some time 
limit, they are callctl to their places, and then set to 
work to isritc the answers to the questions they ha\e 
found. Tlie one tviili tlie most correct answers wins 
the game. This game also can be played more easily 
out of doors. 

1 1. * Snap.' ^Vords or sentences are written on cards 
about the size of playing-cards. I'here should be fifty- 
six cards in a set with each word or sentence on four 
cards. That is, there will be fourteen different words 
or seiucnces. (Tlicse cards may be prepared by older 
children who can write well.) Eight children can play 
at a time. Each child is given seven cards which he 
holds in his hand face downwards. Each in ttirn plays 
a card face ujiwards in front of him. When a card 
is played with the same word on it as is on one of the 
three other cards showing, the first player to shout out 
the H'ord collects the two piles on which the two words 
are. Any player may shout whether the card with the 
word on it is on his own pile or not. When a player 
has played all his cards on to the pile in front of him, 
he lakes them up again keeping them face downwards, 
and goes on playing as before. When a player wins 
another pile he puts it under his own pile. If the game 
is ])Iayed sviih .sentences, some word such as ‘snap’ or 
'grab' should be .shouted on recognizing two smiliar 
.sentences, instead of shouting out the ^vhole sentence. 
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12. ‘ Blackboard races.' The class is ai\ided up 
into teams (as many teams as there arc blackboauU 
available). On the back of the blackboard the leadiei 
writes some sentences with words missing. When the 
signal is given the first child in each team runs up. 
reads the first sentence on the back ol the blackboard 
assigned to his team, and then comes round to the troiu 
of the board and writes up the missing word. He then 
goes back to his place and the second child in the team 
comes up and does the second word in the same way. 
The team which correctly completes all the words hist, 
tvins. If wall blackboards are used then the lists of 
sentences may be written on paper and put up on the 
wall beside the blackboard at a short distance. Other 
things besides filling in missing words can be done : 
opposites of words may be asked for, singulars and 
plurals. Lists of words with the letters mixed may 
be written up, and the children re<iuired to write out 

the words correctly. 

13. ‘ Finding the stranger.' Lists of words are given 
of which all but one are connected with one subject 
or are of tlie same sort. The children have to cross 
out or write dotvn the one which is not a membci of 
the series. For example : 

mouth nose eye toil foot hand 
black blue heax/y red yellow white 
cow donkey bull bulfalo crow dog. 


14. ‘ A secret message.’ Each letter is given a 
numerical value. Thus ‘ a ’ will be 1. ‘ b ' will be 2. and 
so on. A sentence is then written out with numbers 
in place of letters and the children have to decipher 
and write it out correctly. Another form of this game 
is for each letter to be represented by the one after it 
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in the order of the alphabet. Thus ‘ a ’ will be repre- 
sented by ‘ b and so on. 

15. ‘ Description game.’ The teacher describes 
some object without mentioning its name. The class has 
to guess what the object is. The class may be divided 
into groups and the group to guess first wins. They 
will be given turns in guessing. The teacher can make 
this as easy or as difficult as he finds necessary. 

16. The class is seated in a circle and one child is in 
the centre. Thq centre child has a ball or something he 
can toss. He tosses the ball to anyone in the circle and 
says one of the words, * earth ’ air or ‘ water ’. The 
one who receives the ball must respond, within ten 
seconds, with the name of some a'eature that lives in 
the realm named. If he fails while the centre child 
counts ten, or if he gives a wrong reply, he takes the 
place of the centre child, and so the game goes on. 
This game can also be used in connexion with grammar. 
The centre child can name one of the parts of spcecli 
such as noun, adjective, verb, and the child who receives 
the ball has to give a word which is a noun, adjective 
or verb as required. 

17. Each member of the class has a piece of paper 
fixed on his back on which is written the name of some 
animal or thing. He docs not know what the word is. 
Each one tries to find out, by asking questions, what the 
word is. Those answering are allowed to answer only 
‘ Yes ’ or ‘ No ’. The class may be divided into teams 
and that team wins all of whose members first discover 
what they arc. 

18. ‘ Going travelling.' The children sit in a circle. 
The teacher starts by saying : ‘ I am going travelling 
and I shall take with me — At the end of the sentence 
he puts in the name of something, say, ‘ a mango So 
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he says : ‘ I am going iravclling and I shall take Nviih 

me a mango.' I'hcn the first child says the saiiu- 

sentence but puts in a diflerem word at the end. He 

may say : ‘ I am going travelling and 1 shall take with 

me a slate.’ The third one does the same substituting 
a different word at the end of the sentence. When all 
have had their turn the teacher then says ; ' I shall eat 

my mango.’ All the rest then have to say the same 
sentence but at the en<l they keep the same word as 
they have used before. Thus the second one will sa) 

‘ I shall eat my slate and so on. When all have 
finished the teacher again says : ‘ I am going travelling 
and I shall laktj — putting in any word he likes. 
Then again all follow with the same sentence using 
different words at the end. Then the teacher starts 
his second sentence making it different this time. He 
may use such a sentence as ‘ I shall sit on my—', 
or anything that will inake the chiUlren’s sentences 
amusing. 


B. FOR Tilt; MIDDLE CI.ASSKS 

1 . ' A story game.’ ^ 

2 . ‘ Charades.’ Some membei's of the class go out 
and select a word with two or three syllables, each 
of which makes a complete word when used by itself 
(e.g., Khu5h‘bxi). The party which have gone out then 
quickly prepare an act in which the first syllable will 
be used. The acting and the dialogue can be anything 
the pupils concerned choose, but they must bring in the 
word, that is, the first syllable used as a word. Then 
they go out and put on a second act, in which the second 
syllable will be used as a word. The second act need 


* See Chapter II, pp. 16-17. 
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have no connexion witli the first, and may be on any 
subject. The only stipulation is that the second syllable 
shall be clearly used as a word during the talk. If there 
is a third syllabic there will be a third act. Finally an 
act is put on in the course of which the whole word 
selected is used. The rest of the class, the audience, 
have been trying to discover what the word is and when 
the acting is over they offer their suggestions. 

This game gives excellent practice in oral work and 
in developing readiness with language, and confidence. 

3. ‘ Telegrams.' A fairly long word is taken, such 
as ‘ Rawalpindi ’. The pupils are then set to make up 
a telegram in which the letters of the key word shall 
be the first letters of the words in the telegram in the 
order in which they come in the key word. Suppose 
the key word is ‘ Amritsar ' then the telegram might 
be : 

Atma 

Meerut 

Rupee is taken. Send another. 

Rajkumar 

4. ‘ A description game.' The class is divided into 
two groups. One member from each group goes out 
of the room. Then each group decides on some subject 
or thing, and the two who have gone outside come 
back. The one from group A goes to group B and 
the one from group B goes to group A. Each group 
now begins work. The first member makes a remark, 
a full sentence about the thing chosen. After he has 
said the sentence, the one who has been outside has 
an opportunity to guess what the thing is. If he fails 
then the next member of the group says a sentence 
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about the thing and again a chance o£ guessing is given 

to the outsider. The game goes on tn tins tvay im d 

the one who has been outside successfully guesses the 

thing about which the members of the group ate 

talking. The one of the two who have been outside 

who first guesses correctly goes bark to his own groui>. 

and that group also keeps the one who has faded. 

Then two more go outside and another s.tbjec ts 

decided on and so the game goes on. The group uhich 

is bigger at the end of ibe game wins. . , , ■ 

f'A question game.’ The class is divtded mto 

two groups. One member from each group goes 
otttsitle and these two decide on something. The, 
then come back into the room. The one from giot q 
A goes to group B and the one from group B goes 
imp A. The! ntembers of the groups then m turn 
Lk Iptestions in an endeavour to find out what the 
thing is. The two who have been o.tts.de are allowed 
to answer only ' Ves ' or ' No ’ to all tp-ttons. I Be 
groups can ask any sort of iiuestion they like, bt 
must take turns to ask questions so that every one gc 
a chance. The group which first imds out keeps ts 
own member and the other one who went < " •'> - 

That group wins which is bigger at the cntl 


game 


TIT* “iven lists sucl\ as 
(j, ‘Missing terms. 1 upiis aic ^ 


the following ; 


bird 

day 

legs 


air 


walking 


fish : 

night : moon 
: tongue : - 


The first to fill in all the missing terms correctly wins. 
Ir thf Urn all of whose members first fill them tn 
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correctly. The terms can be graded in difficulty to suit 
the class. 

In all these games the teacher, if not making 
corrections on the spot, will be making notes of things 
which should be dealt with later on. 

IV. Play Way Exercises 

A. FOR THE PRIMARY CLASSES 

1. Two or three pictures of different people or of 
different objects are given and also a list of adjectives. 
The cliildren are required to sort out the adjectives 
into lists to go with the pictures. That is, if there are 
three pictures, the adjectives will be divided into three 
lists. In the first list will be all the adjectives which 
suit the first picture and so on. The teacher must be 
careful in making up the lists of adjectives to see that 
each adjective can go with only one picture, or if he does 
not do that, to tell the children that some adjectives 
may go with more than one picture. 

A similar exercise is to give a list of all ilie different 
things found in a house and then set the children to 
divide these into lists according to the rooms in which 
these things are usually found. That is, there will be 
lists for the kitchen, bedroom, and so on. 

Another variation of the same exercise is to have 
three heads such as land, air and water. A list of words 
is given which has to be divided according to their 
connexion with each head. Things usually found in 
the air will go in the air list, and so on. 

The same exercise may be used with verbs, headings 
being given and a list of verbs divided up according to 
their connexion with one or other heading. 

2. A list of nouns is given and also a list of verbs. 
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Fires 
Winds 
Trees 
Children 


Using the Play Way 
The children have to put the correct verb tvith each 
noun. For example : 

play 
burn 
blow 



This simple type ol exetcise may 

diiliciiUv from very simple examples as gi'e 
thos^ ol much greater difficulty where suhyects and 

predicates are more compheated. 

^ V A, question is written down and under It IS CM itte 

an a isl If the children think that the answer is 
correct they write 'Yes’ after it. U they th.nk tt ts 
wrong, they write ' No ' alter it. For example . 

Why do you go to school ? 

I go to school to have a bath. 

What day comes after Sunday ? 

Monday tomes after Sunday. 

This exercise again can he gradetl in dill, city ft 

suit the class with which it is being done. 

I A number of difrerent exercises may be made i 

pans of speech may be These 

question words, such as ^ y. 

oT cari'r wrTttn mirwidr^t asional hffinks 

"""The'Xtherhave to hir/n t'll'e coTct’words in 
r;"blanl spaces. This may be done orally or may be 

'^"“I'entence is given in which one word is underlined 
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and one word is missing. The children have to fill in 
the word ^vhich is the opposite of the word italicized. 
For example : 

Do not send the money but it with you. 

The floor has got dirty so you must make it 
again. 

Play more games and eat food. 

5. A statement is given and after it a number of 
results of that statement are given, only one of which 
is possible. The child has to choose the possible result. 
For example : 

A boy kicks a football. The ball will hit him. 

The ball will climb a tree. 

The ball will go in the 
direction in which he 
kicked it. 

A man hits a dog. The dog will howl and 

run aw’ay. 

The dog will ask for more. 

The dog will eat the stick. 

6. A number of sentences are given, whidi, because 
of one word, do not make sense. The children have to 
pick out the word which makes nonsense of the sentence 
and put in its place the correct word. For example : 

The carpenter cut the horse in half. 

He was so thirsty that he drank a lot of bread. 

He kicked the ball through the wall. 

7. A few lines of poctiy’ are written down as though 
they were prose. That is, one line follows directly after 
the one before it and is not put on a fresh line. The 
children have to write out the poetr)' in its proper form. 

8. Two lists of words are given in which the words 
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in the second list arc the opposites of those in the first 
list. The children have to write out the words in pairs 
bringing together each word from the fir.t list and us 

opposite from the second list. 

The same sort of exercise can be given with questions 

and answers. In one list are questions and in die othei 

list are the answers. The children have to bnn;.. the 

correct questions and answers together. 

Q The children arc told that and' and but aie 

having a competition to sec which can join toother 

most sentences. They are then given a 
of sentences some of which can be lomed by and and 
some by ' but ’. They are asked to see whether ai 
or 'but' won the competition. 1 he same exercise 

mav be used with other connectives. 

to. Solving and making up riddles ol ihe XVho am 

I ? ’ type. For example : 

I am round. 

1 am made of leather. 

Boys kick me. 

They play a game with me. 

Who am I ? 

B. FOR THF. MIDDLF. CLASSES 

A good many of the exercises which have been givcm 
for primary clasles can also be used in middle classes 

with the contents made more dimculi. 

, The words of a sentence are put in the vvi ng 

order and the pupils are required to write out 

sentence with the words in the right order, ^he same 

sort of exercise may be given to advanced pupils vvheie 

the clauses and phrases of a complex sentence are mixet 

anil have to be put back into the right ordei. In 

Z sameX sentences in a short paragraph may be 
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mixed up and pupils required to ^vrite out the para- 
graph correctly. 

2. The pupils are given pairs of sentences which 
are to be joined by different connectives. The exercise 
can be set out as a competition among the connectives. 
See exercise 9 on page 153. 

3. The following type of exercise may be given. 
‘ Once a boy wrote a story. In the story he used some 
words which were wrong. Here is the story and you 
will sec tliat the wrong words are underlined. You 
will also see that there is a list of words at the end of 
the story. This is a list of the ivords he should have 
used. Read through tlic sior)' and choose the words 
that sliould go in the places of the underlined ones, 
which are wrong. Then write out the stor)' correctly.’ 

This exercise can be graded according to the class 
with which it is used. To make it more difficult the 
wrong words can be left without being underlined. 
The mistakes may not be simply mistakes of words but 
may be mistakes of giammar or idiom and so the diffi- 
culty increased. 

4. Two lists are given the pupils, side by side. In 
one list ai'c names and in the other list arc definitions 
of the things in the first list. The exercise is to choose 
the definition that goes with each name in the first 
list and write it out correctly. For example : 


A pr< 5 cis is 

An election is 

doing things together, 
a story' about the tmth of 


which people are not 


sui'e. 

Co-opemtion is 

choosing people to fill some 
office. 

A rumour 

putting the gist of a passage 
as shortly as possible. 
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This type of exercise may be used with difTcrent 
kinds of lists. For example, we may have lists o 
people who do things on one side and the work they 
do on the other side. Or we may have actions and 
the reasons for the actions. For example . 


He let the thief 
escape 

He fell ill with 
pneumonia 
He was persuatl- 
cd to leave 
home 


because 

because 

because 


he got wet through. 


he wanted to get work. 


he was not strong 
enough to hold him. 


We may have lists of questions and answers. W e may 
divide proverbs into two pans and make lists of the 
beginnings and endings. We may have lists of nouns 
and of adjectives that commonly go with them. For 

example : 


As sweet 

as 

a lion. 

As brave 

as 

a donkey. 

As stupid 

as 

sugar. 


5. A number of sentences arc given to pupils and 
certain words or phrases in these sentences an- under- 
lined. Below each sentence are written three or four 
words. Out of these three or four the pupil has to 
choose the one which is the synonym of the word or 
phrase italicized. For example : 

Little by little the heap of earth became smaller, 
(slowly, gradually, unwillingly) 

The same exercise may be given with opposites 
instead of synonyms. 

6. Pupils can be given a picture letter, in which here 
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and there small pictures are used instead of words and 
the pupil has to write out the letter in ordinary 
language. 

7. On one side are put the beginnings of letters, and 
on the other side are put the endings of letters. But 
the beginnings and endings do not belong to the same 
letter. That is, if the beginning is that of a business 
letter, the ending may be that of a letter to one’s 
father and so on. The pupil has to arrange the 
beginnings and endings in proper order so that they 
belong to the same letter. 

8. A number of sentences are given, some of which 
arc correct and some of whicli are incorrect. The 
mistakes may be of any description according to tlie 
particular work the class is doing. The pupils arc 
required to write ‘ Yes ’ after the ones which they think 
are correct and ‘ No ’ after the ones which they think 
arc incorrect. Finally they will correct the incorrect 
ones. 

Tlicsc are some suggestions of the play \v’ay type of 
exercise that may be given. Teachers will be able to 
work out many others for themselves.* 


* For ^ a regular course of play way exercises in Urdu see 
Play Hoy I rdn, Parts I-III, Oxford University Press. This 
course is for use with classes 2, 3 and 4. 
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IN DIVIDUAL \V () R K. 

IT IS being rccognbcd in all cleparimonts ol cancaiion 
that every intlivitlual differs from every other nu .wdnab 
that each has his own abilities, that each has Ins own 
peculiar difficulties, and each needs different tieaimcn 
and teaching from all others. It we are u. approach 
success in really helping our pu,)ils ami il we arc to 
achkve the aims „1 education, we must use tneth-.K 
which enable us to give individual a.tentton to om 
pupils. The whole ol our work in school tiias not 
done along individual work lines, but at least a considci- 
able portion of it should be. and the arrangements we 
^nake'for teaching any subject should make tt possible 
for individual help and attention to be given I 
tnte in the case of the motber-tongue as with all 

'“ore'of the best methods of individual 

in which use is made ol assignments. Each pupil h, 

an assignment card and the teacher has an assignment 

'‘’The pupils are given the first assignment for the 
vem at the beginnVng of the year. Each pup.l .bet 
begins to work at his assignment during the P*'"" 
set aside for the mother tonguc in schot.l and may, of 
course put in as much time at the assignment during 
preparation time or at home, as he wishes. 1 be teache 
d.ould give some indication as to the time that shot, 
t spen. on the assignment out of school hours. In 
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the middle classes very little time apart from the 
periods in school should be necessary. In the high 
department the lime to be spent on the assignment 
will be the time normally spent on homework for the 
subject plus the time in school. The assignment will 
be framed so that it can be finished by the average 
pupil in tlie time allotted to the teaching of the mother- 
tongue. Thus if there are six periods allotted to the 
subject the teacher w'ill take into account that probably 
at least one period will be required for taking the class 
as a whole or in groups, and therefore frame his assign- 
ments so that they can be finished, by all but the very 
slowest pupils, in five periods plus the time ordinarily 
spent on homework. I'hus if the periods are 40 minute 
periods and 15 minutes is to be spent on homework each 
day, the assignment should provide work which can 
be done easily in 4 hours 35 minutes. It is always wise 
to err on the side of making the assignments short 
rather than long. 

During the periods in school tvhen the pupils are 
working at their assignments they should be free to 
come to the teacher at any time when they need help. 
They should be free to consult one another as long as it 
is real consultation and not simply copying. This has 
to be watched carefully. They are free to use any 
books from the library. They can work at any part of 
the assignment they wish to. If the teacher finds that 
■some particular difficulty is being felt by a number of 
pupils, he may take the class as a whole and deal with 
that particular difficulty. ^Vhen the class gets divided 
out, as some working more quickly get ahead of others, 
the teacher may take groups of pupils who are more or 
less at the same stage when they have a common 
■difficulty. 
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When a pupil has finished his assignment, that is. 
svhen he has done all the ssritten work required m the 
assignment, has read what is given to be read and has 
prepared the work that has to be learnt, he brings 
Tthe teacher to be corrected. The teacher trill then 
mark the written work, and will test orally tlie trotk 
that had to be done orally, and may ask some -l>'-‘-'- 
to see whether the reading has been ‘ ^ ^ f 

teacher has had some experience he w.l find th.tt 
does not take long to find out whether the assignment 

has been properly done or not. 

U the teacher is sa.ished with the work done, l>oih 
wH t and oral, he marks the date against the name 
of the pupil under the number of the assignment im 
his own chart and also marks the date agmt.st ll 
number of the assignment on the pupi s cni . 
then gives the |)ttpil tlie next asstgnment. * ^ 
must be that before the next assignment is 
corrections in the work of the previous one must be d 
When the next assignment is bioiighl up . 

the teacher should glance back to see that the 

have been properly done. It is a gout ^ 

work to be done on alternate pages ol ilu cxciti 

book and the other page left for correclioii woik^ 

If the teacher is nol satisfied with tlie woik dom I 
points out to the pupil where his work - , 

Lndard, gives him any help that may J-i lu---- 
and sends him back to make goo 
and to bring up the '' the 

Cm ^oCr^sLillrds for did^ 

work from a bright pupil which he 
one who is not very good at the subjee . 
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the big advantages of the method, namely that it enables 
the teacher to vary his method and demands and help 
according to the individual’s needs and capacity. 

Naturally some pupils will work more quickly than 
others, and gradually the class will be spaced out. 
The teacher has to keep an eye on the weaker members 
and put in more of his time with them than he 
need do with the more clever ones. They are able 
to go ahead with less help, and they benefit from 
working by themselves : but the weaker ones will need 
more help and will benefit more from it. The teacher 
can see from a glance at his chart who are apt to fall 
behind and who arc not doing as much work as they 
should be doing, and then pay special attention to 

them. 

Sometimes a teacher will find that he gets a rush of 
pupils wanting their assignments corrected, especially 
if the class is on the large side. The only way of 
dealing with this situation is to fix a time out of 
school hours when assignments can be brought to him 
for correction. This will not have to be done every 
day. The teacher will have to judge w'hen it is 
necessary. 

In the teaching of the mother-tongue, assignments 
may be used in two different ways. On the side of 
grammar and composition they may be used as has just 
been described. They may also be used in the same 
ivay when dealing with texts and readers, though 
this is apt to result in too much emphasis on written 
work and in neglect of oral work. It has been found 
that a somewhat different method can be used with 
readers. 

The assignments arc prepared in exactly the same 
ivay as for any other subject ; that is, just as though 
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the pupils were going to work at them by themselves. 
Certain portions arc set to be read, suggestions are 
given as to how those portions should be studied. 
Help with difficult passages or words is given. Ques- 
tions are asked which will help the pupils to think 
about what they arc reading. Work will be set whith 
they are to do, and occasionally written work may be 
set. But when the class comes (or the period in school, 
instead of each pupil working individually, the teacher 
takes the class as a whole. The pupils will have pre- 
paretl their work with the aid of the assignment, and 
the teacher will then have before him a class which has 
tliought about the lesson and has done some work on 
it, and which will ihcrefoie be able to take a much 
more intelligent interest in the lesson. In other words 
the assignment has been used as a guide and help to 
preparation, and will then be the basis of the teacher s 
lessons in school. But those lessons will be taken with 
the class as a whole. Normally this will be found a 
more satisfactory way of teaching readers, especially in 
middle classes. In high classes it is possible to use 
text and reader assignments in the usual way, and this 
is done in English scliools where individual work 
methods are used. H this is done care must lie taken 
to provide sufficient time for oral work. It must always 
be remembered of course, that using the assignment 
method never precludes the taking of the class as a 
whole at any time or the taking of groups of i>upils 
together at any time. As long as the time-table is kept, 

there is no difficulty in doing this. 

There is sometimes a misunderstanding about assign- 
ments. Too often they arc thought to be merely a 
kind of examination paper, or lists of cpiestions. Stub 
things are. of course, not assignments. Tlic assignment 

6 
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has at least four functions to perform. Firstly, it 
details tlic work to be done in a certain time. It is 
a contract, and the reading, written and oral work to 
be done in a week or in some fixed unit of time, is 
set out. Secondly, it tries to help the pupil to think 
for himself and to work for himself. Ihis is its most 
important function. .Suggestions arc made which will 
lead him to come to his own conclusions. Tasks aie 
given him to do for which he will have to use his 
brains and initiative. Questions arc asked which will 
lead him to find out things for himself and to think for 
himself. Thirdly, the assignment is a guide and help 
to study. Lines of study arc suggested and in the 
assignment the pupil should receive hints as to how 
he should tackle the task before him. Fourthly, the 
assignment suj)plics information whicli supplements the 
information that the pupil can get from his textbook 
or from libraiy books. The assignment also tells him 
where necessary information can be secured and gives 
references to books in the library’. 

It is obvious from what has been said that the making 
of an assignment, especially when the work is first start- 
ed, is not altogether an easy task. The teacher cannot 
just sit down and detail so many pages of the textbook 
to be ‘ done ’ and write out a few questions on what is to 
be found in those pages. The making of an assignment 
requires careful preparation of the material, a knowledge 
of what is in the books in the library and a knowledge 
of the pupils for whom the assignment is being prepared. 
But in preparing it the teacher is making a careful 
preparation for his work with his class, and gradually 
the task of preparing assignments presents less difficulty, 
though it is always necessary to take great care and to 
remember the functions of the assignment. 
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There arc some j^rcat advantages lo be gained by 
working witli some such scheme of individual work as 
has been oinlined, whereby oiir pupils are enalded to 

work by ihemselves and for ihcmsehes. 

1 . Each pupil can work at his own pace. He does 
not have to make a vain struggle to keep up with the 
rest of the class if he is slow, using to undeiviand 
things which, though clear to the majoiits of the <iass. 
are not clear to him, resulting in his gradually betommg 
enveloped in a fog from which he neser emerges. On 
the other hand if the pupil is tpiitk he does not base 
to slow down his pace to suit that of the slower or 
average pupils, but can go ahead as ciuitklv as he bke^. 
He can llms accomplish far more than under a das. 
leaching system, and also does not lose his mieiest lu 
the subject through boredom. 1 lie cpuck pupils can 
get through more work and tan become lucreasmgly 
interested in the subject, while the slow oues hast- a 
chance to gel the extra Itelp they need, and so are able 
to understand thoroughly what they do, even though they 
do not get through as mucli work as they appear to 
under a system of class teaching. In reality thev dc) 
far more work. and. hecause they have a chance o 
understanding better what they arc trying lo do. ate 
also more interested in the subject. Wc alwavs lose 

interest in what we cannot understand. 

2. The result of such a scheme ol individual work 
is. therefore, that far more interest is taken m the woik 
by everybody. Slow and cjuick pupils gam .merest 
ami those who are in between arc more mtercsted 
because we always take more .merest in wliai v^e aic 
doing and learning for ourselves when our bram is 
active, than we do when simply doing what wc are told 
where no particular effort of mind is rciuued. I hus 
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for everyone concerned there is more interest in the 
svork that is being done. It is certainly much more 
interesting and satisfying for the teacher. 

3. There is far more real work done under a scheme 
of individual work. Each one is actively working, 
using mind and brain, and actively doing, learning or 
practising. There is none of the passive sitting tvhile 
the teacher lectures or talks. Individual work docs 
mean activity of mind, and this is one of its main 
claims to being a successful method. 

4. If a scheme of individual work is used we are 
able to cater far better for individual differences. 
There is no need to stress the point that no two people 
arc alike and that in preferences, tastes, abilities, likes 
and tlislikes, e\er)’one is different fiDtn eveiyone 
else. Usually, hotvexer, we do not make much allowance 
for this in our leaching method. \Vc try to deal with 
children as though they were all more or less alike, 
or at least as though there were a large bloc in each 
class of those who are practically the same. Dealing 
with a class as a whole it is difhcult to do anything else. 
But if we are going to do the best we can for our 
pupils, and if ^\'c arc going to carry out the aims that we 
have before ourselves in teaching the mother-tongue, 
tiien obviously we have to take account of individual 
differences. We have to take account of differences in 
speech diOicultics, in ability in oral work, where one is 
self-confident and another shy and retiring and a third 
stutters. ^Vc have to take account of differing home 
environments xvhich make so inuch difference to the 
(juality of work turned out, and to the type of subjects 
in witich a chihl will be interested. In many such 
ways a system by which children arc dealt with as 
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individuals enable us to do far more for them 

than ^ve can possibly do in any other was. 

5. Then also, the teacher, if he is dealing with pupils 
individually, is in a far better posiiion to help them in 
a real way. Individual teaching is its own reward 
because the teacher feels that he is really helpins '1'‘- 
pupil. He is able to umlerstaiul the dilluull.es ot lus 
pupils far better. Each ,.upil lias his owu i.amculai 
difficulties which no one else has. So often, when deal- 
ing with a class as a whole, we feel that while perhaps 
half or two-thirds of the class hare understood and hare 
been helped by what we have said ami done, ihe.e 
arc those who just passively sil and accpiicsce. hut whose 
difficullics have not been 101. died, 01 at any rale, have 
not been solved. Individual work enables the tea. he. 
really to teach, and is a luiich ...ore sat.slac.o.y wav ol 
dealing with his pupils and the subjects they a.e leaiuiUK. 

6 Individt.al work means, in one way. an econo.uv 
of time .So often, in .he higher classes, school .s a place 
where work is tested and given but the real lear.n.vg .s 
clone at home or in p.epa.ation time. 1 .me m schoo 
i, taken up with writing copiot.s notes and no. wnl 
working. With an individual work system wl.eie assign- 
ments are used, school becomes a place where real 
work an.I learning a.e done ami .he necessny h.r home- 
work will become ve.y much less 

, When assignments are used the ch.ld has 

sadslacion o, being given a dedmite ^ 

can accomplish in a short ..me (a wee^), altc. which 
he ca.r go ,1.. with another task. XVork is not a matter of 
an emlless textbook bem whic h so many pages have .0 be 
studied each day and whose end is never ... s.g . . 
has a scics of clcr.nitc tasks, each l.n.shed cpnckly, am 

thus his interest is kept up. 
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8. The method teaclies self-reliance. The pupil 
learns to depend on his own efforts. He learns to help 
himself and not to expect to have everything given him 
by the teacher. It is most valuable for inculcating 
habits of independence in work and thinking. 

There are also difficulties and objections which have 
to be taken into account when considering individual 
work. 

1 . It means harder work for the teacher. 1 think 
that all who have worked with assignments will agree 
that, on the whole, such a system does require more 
work not only from the pupil but also from the teacher. 
Assignments have to be carefully prepared and revised 
every now and then. There is naturally a good deal of 
written work to be corrected. There is oral work 
which must be tested. Dealing with pupils individually 
inevitably takes more time than dealing with them as 
a class. But at the same time the amount of extra 
work and time required is often exaggerated. Under 
a class system of leadiing the teacher usually has a good 
deal of correction work to do out of school hours. And 
he is expected to prepare his lessons carefully. Work- 
ing ^vith assignments ensures that this preparation is 
done. Usually it is not possible to do all the correcting 
and testing of assignments in the periods which are 
given to the subject. Some of this w'ork has to be done 
out of scliool hours. Unless the class is very large the 
amount of extra work that the teacher has to do in 
this way is no nrore than he would have to do when 
correcting exercises under the class teaching system, 
and he will not have to spend more time over 
correction work than he would normally do when 
working according to the class teaching system. If the 
class is \ery large, the correction work becomes a 
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difficult problem, but then it aho does so uith the 
class teaching system. 

Even if it is found that the teacher has to put 
somewhat more time whe.i using assignments, tny own 
experience is that there is more than snil.c.ent compe,.- 
:ation for the extra time it. the greatly ntcreaw 1 
efficiency of the work anti the great y mcreaspl at,. 

faction that comes from knowing; iliat '' 

m eting the needs of one's pupils, and is helptng them 
much more effectively than is possible under the o.he. 

' •> When classes arc large it is admittedly difficult to 
wo'rk with such a system. 1. cat, be done with classes t,,. 
,o 3r, or so. although it gets increasingly dillicull t he. 
thc^number rises above 30. l.arger classes mean a la. e 
demand on the teacher s time out ot school ' 

the limit is passed. This, of course, is not rcalh a 
argument agLnst individual work. It is an argume i 
against large classes. Ih.t as things are. unless the 
teacher is self-sacrificing, linle can be done as long as he 
is forcetl to try to get information into (one can baldly 
use the word ' teach '). forty or more pupils ai a ...m 
3 There is a danger that pupils will copy 
another or from the exercise books of those who base 
;r,e" efore. Of cotirse. copying is by no n.eans nn- 

Lown where the class is taught as a "'-'c 
is certainly need for special care in this matte, t lit 
assiglieuL are used. It is not usually dilhcnlt ,0 . etect 
coriying where it is being systematically carried on. 
Zrt Lts at frequent inte.vals will give the teacher 
a d ance to che* the work of his pupils and .0 
compare the results of the tests with the work done 
in the assignments. Will, oUle. pupils the "‘“I'”-' ^ 
soon understand the valt.e of the method ami of 
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damage they are doing themselves by simply copying 
out someone else’s work, and are open to reason on 
the subject. It must be admitted, however, that this 
is one of the things that has to be watched carefully 
if assignments arc used. 

4. The whole work of the class cannot, or at least 
should not, be conducted on individual work lines. 
There should be opportunities for group work and the 
class should be taken as a whole every now and then, 
say, at least once a week. ^Ve must avoid going to the 
other extreme and making our pupils too individualistic. 
The teacher can lake the class as a whole, or a group of 
pupils at a time, whenever need arises, and group pro- 
jects can be made part of the assignments to avoid a too 
one-sided development. Under the system no objection 
is made to pupils working together provided that it is 
really co-operative ivork. But as has been pointed out, 
care has to be taken to sec that when two or three 
pupils arc working together it is not work on the part 
of one and copying on the part of the others. Those 
who arc allowed to work together should be those who 
are snore or less of the same standard of intelligence 
and attainment. Weaker ones should be allowed to 
get occasional help from better pupils but usually when 
they need help they should come to the teacher. 

5. The objection of expense is sometimes urged 
against a scheme of assignments and individual work. 
It is true that it is more expensive because of the cost 
of printing assignments. There is also the necessity for 
good libraries. Libraries there should be in any case. 
They can be built up gradually and although the 
printing or cyclostyling of assignments does mean extra 
expense, it is not a very big item. It is possible for a 
number of schools in a neighbourhood, if they agree to 
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use assignmcms, to co-operate in the framing of the 
assignments and share in the expense of having them 
printed. Although it is also necessary to have assign- 
ments revised every now and then, they can usually he 
used for two or three yeai-s or sometimes longer. This 
depends on the the subject. Supplementary assignments 
often avoid the difficulty of reprinting a whole set. 

6 . Another difficulty that has been found to be very 
real is that there is a continual dram on the hbraiies. 
Books arc taken away and not returned. 1 hey some- 
times are not properly looked after and soon fall to 
pieces. The disappearance of books is a very serious 
difficulty. Pupils must have the free use oi ihv class 
library if the system is to be successful and it is dillicidt 
to keep a check on the books that are taken out. The 
teacher certainly has not time to do so when he is busy 
helping pupils and correcting their work. The most 
hopeful line along which this difficulty may be solved 
is to get the help of some of the senior boys and have 
a chart with the titles of the books most commonly 
used with a space under the title for initials and dates 
of those who take out books. This chart can be near 
the library cupboard and one boy can be detailed eatli 
week to sit near the library and to sec that those who 
take out books put down iheir initials as they take the 
book and cross olT their initials when they put it back. 
This is not free from objections but docs cause a ceitam 
check to be put on the movements of books. I havcj 
found that this same difficulty is by no means confined 

to schools in India. It seems to be world wide. 

7 . It is sometimes objected that the same assignment 

is not suitable for all pupils in a class. 'I'he clever boy 
needs a different assignment from that needed by t ic 
dull boy. This difficulty is easily met by having graded 
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assignments. There may be two or three sets on the 
same course of study and so each grade of pupil can 
get the sort of assignment which he requires. 

While there are undoubtedly difficulties in using a 
scheme of individual work, the advantages to be gained 
from it are very g^eat and the difficulties, as I have 
tried to show, are by no means insuperable. There can 
be no doubt about the increased effectiveness of leach- 
ing work when assignments are used, nor about the 
general benefit to the whole life and personality of the 
pupil. 



XU 

the p r o j e c: 1 method 

Thi' project method may be used lo piovule iiuercst 
and motivation in the teaching of the mother-tongt.c as 
in other subjects. Urieny the project method is a ua> 
of using the purposes of the child to ensure that what 
he does in school will be linked up with his need, and 
desires and will not be altogether divorced from his 
life. The method is not. strictly speaking, a method 
or technique of teaching subjects. It is rather a 
philosophy of education- a way of determining the 
curriculum, a, least h*r a time. Its effect is to gne 
school work a really intrinsic interest, to correlate all llu 
work done, or a great deal of it. round a central ncttvin. 
which arises from some need of the child which he feels, 
and so lo make learning innri. ninrc imcrcsiing. easy and 

’^^ Thc r.i-sl step is for ihc class lo choose a proj..!. 
There ...ay he o..e p.s.icc, for .he whole das. 
or .he C1..SS ...ay he disided into iwo g.o..ps. 1. .s 
na...rally .'asier if .he whole class agre.-s o.i a p.op.l 
which can he ca.ried o... I.y all .he ...e,..hc.s. 1 he 

choosing of what .hey wa... .o do will no, he done all 
a. once. A nu.nber of days ...ay he spent d.st.issn.g 
what is t.J he done. Thee are s..l<- lo he dilleren, needs 
which dilfecn, ...emhe... of the class feel .hey wonld 
like to meet. It may be that they leel .he need ol a 
litllc room for some purpose. They may want to kee), 
fowls. They may feel the need of a co-oi>crativc shni> 
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to provide tilings they require. The teacher is a member 
of the group and guides the discussion and helps the 
class to come to a conclusion which appeals to all, and 
to choose something of which all, or at least the great 
majority, feel the need, and which at the same time will 
provide an adequate correlating centre. 

The class now have an aim before them. They have 
a definite task to accomplish. They will now spend 
their time carrying out a purpose of their own, and in 
so doing will engage in various activities. They will 
thus learn various things which it is necessary for them 
to know if they are to carr)' out their purpose successfully. 
If they are going to run a shop they must know how 
to keep accounts and how to fix the prices of things in 
the shop. This involves knowledge of certain arith- 
metical processes. These things they are now anxious to 
learn because they sec that ^vhat-they are learning senes 
some practical purpose, and that without this knowledge 
they cannot do what they want to do. Thus there is 
no difficulty in developing interest in the subject. The 
interest is already there. In the same way many other 
subjects may be brought in. 

The projects that are undertaken by a class may vary 
greatly in the time taken to carry them out and 
in the width of the field in which interest is created. 
Some projects may last a class a whole year. Others 
may last only a term or even a few weeks. Some may 
take in practically every subject in tlie curriculum ; 
others will give opportunities for using only a few 
subjects. The teacher, when the class is choosing a 
project, will naturally try to suggest one that is rich 
in content and which will last at least a term. But on 
the other hand he should not subordinate the real needs 
felt by the pupils to such considerations. It is better 
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,o take up a project tvhich will provide work for only 
a short time ami will not bring in very many subjetts 
than to bring pressure to bear on thiUlreii to make ibeiii 
choose a project for which they feel li.ilc need, even 
though, from the teacher s point ol view, il may be a 
much better project. The secret ol the success of i us 
way of approaching school work is the harnessing ol the 
needs and purposes of the child. If a chosen project does 
not bring in all subjects, then omitted subjects can >c 
dealt with in the ordinary way. If a jtrojett is finis 
ouickly, another one can be undertaken. 

As far as the mothet-tottgue is concerned every project 
will give opjrortunity for work. \Vhen the < ass is 
chooshtg a jrroject there is a gootl .leal .tf ''-'.sstot, .m 
the sttbject. Various suggestions are made and tonsidc 
Cd The teacher will encourage everyone to take j.-ait 
in these talks and thus a very g.iod opiioruiiuty lot 

oral work is gi\fn- 

One of the things to be done with every jrrojec. is 
for each jmpil who is working on it to keej. a jiroject 
book Each jmpil has an exerctse book in which he 
writes a careful account of all that is -lone as thyv..tk 
is going on. These descrijrtions may be c.tpted ttilo 
the jrroject book after being corrected by the tea. he. 
and can also, if it is consi.lercl necessary folh.w ...al 
work on the subject. It will be real.rcd that j.up.ls 
find a natural interest in writing a descr.jrt.on ol s.rme- 
thing they are doing themselves m which they a.e keen y 
interested The elaborateness of these descriptions ... 
the ircrject books will vary with the class which is 
doing the project. But in this way both written an.l 
oral Work Wn always be lit.ked up with the ,>.oje. t 
UsuWly in school, when a jrroject is tin. ertaken, 
certain material is needcl for handwork, and certain 
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tilings have to be done for wliicli the permission of the 
headmaster is needed. Here again, ^vritten ^vork comes 
in. Letters liavc to lie written to the headmaster for 
permission to use certain things, to get certain things, to 
do certain things. Everybody may write such letters or 
applications and the three or four best may be sent to 
the headmaster, or he may be asked to come to the class 
and see all the letters that have been written. Pi-actice 
in certain types of written work is thus motivated by 
the project. A\'ith some projects there will naturally 
be more of such work than with others. In a Post 
Office project, for example, a lot of the work which 
has to be done in connexion with learning how to 
fill in money-order fonns. and so on. may be linked up 
with the project. 

In all projects it is necessary for pupils to find out 
various things. Informatum is always needed and there- 
fore interest is given to any reading which is done for 
this purpose. Reading becomes not a lesson but a Veal 
thing for a real purpose. When cari 7 ing out a project 
pupils learn to read books or articles because they 
are anxious to get information which will help them 
to rarr)’ out their purpose. Hence the project method 
is \ery valuable in developing the reading habit and 
in developing in the child the habit of turning to 
books for neccssar)' information. It will easily be seen 
what a vital effect the project method has on the 
teaching of the mother-tongue. Usually, as a matter of 
fact, when a project is being carried out. it is not so 
much a matter of persuading children to read, as of 
providing them with the books and magazines which 
they want in order to get the information they require. 
Reading for a real purpose will be an integral part of 
practically every project. 
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Thus Uu; project mc.hotl is not a technique of 
teachiuK any particular subject. U is a tecliiiuiue uhete- 
y ftttete . of the chiUl in actively tloi.tg sou.ethutt; 
aucl in carryitt, out his pur,.oses is used lo, the betteht 
of all subjects. If the project tuethod ts used ' 
tongue beueltts along rvith other sub,ec.s. 
a positioti of peculiar advatttage iii t lai i ' 
into euerv lirojcct that tnav be utidcrlaken Which, 
:r:: "uir^loses .he .eal place of the tuotlter-tougue 
in life anti the place it ought .<> have tu school. 

ExAS.fLF, O. ,S PROJLO. C:. RRICU. IM 
fRopan : «itMiu'ug « Silioiil P«^l 0(/uf 

^'’^'^'leadinsr anything available in books or ntaga/incs 
on the Posroiftcc^tul its tvork. on postal sers.ces 

o oaJ countries. The t 

and other dott.men.s ’ 

his..,. .of 

ihe poital service. 

Writing 

^Vriiing project 

money-order forms. V\ ruing 

‘-'“Ef iir-tc ' SI 

s:. :S .. i “f -a 

ollicc '. 

"i^Libing the J> «hai 

ir:^:;iV'^cr'd.::;.-^es..ns^hn^...T^ 

...ents. ."'i.e uos.n.as.er on the 

Post' omcrfoliow by'MUcstions from puj>ils. 


book. Writing 

apidicaiioiw^to 

^Vrit^ng Iciters 


out 

the 

to 
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Handzoork 

Making a pillar box for the school ‘ post office *. 
Making a telephone to be used from one room 
to another. Making envelopes to be used in sending 
letters in scliool through die school ‘ post office 
Making greetings cards. Collecting stamps and 
mounting diem. 

Draivhig 

Pictures on gi'cetings cards. Pictures of a post- 
man and of a Post Office. 

Arithmetic 

Arithmetic which is needed in connexion with 
sending money-orders, calculating amounts of fees. 
Buying of stamps. .Sums on postage due. Calcu- 
lating costs of making envelopes. Calculations 
in connexion with measurements necessary in 
making envelopes. Sums on wages of postmen, 
etc. Rates of postage to different countries and 
sums on jjostage on different articles. 

Geography 

Following the course of letters to different 
countries and different places by different routes. 
How letters are carried. 

History 

The history of the postal ser\ice (elementary). 

Morals 

Consideration for others in an.s^vering letters 
promptly. Putting projjer postage on letters and 
parcels. 
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In tklmnc a story the first thing is to select a sniiahle 
one. The snitabili.y of the story will he 
the audience, their age and stage o tese opniLi . 
knowledge and attitude to life. ,So when the .cat lur 
is selecting a story to tell he .nust kee|. ... ...n.d 

children lo whom he is going to tell n. 

When choosing a story for small children t le • 

must remember that the child is " j 

present life, i.i what is going on round about Inn . . nd 

in the .hi,.gs with which he eo.nes ... con.ac. « ' ; 

The stories he likes are therefore s, or.es ,ha, at 

co..cerned with his everyday life, and wnh >'-■ "’"'S J ; 
c„n....o..Iy sees, k..<.ws anti ha..tlles, X cry sn.al th 1, n. 
who are chiclly htterestetl in .hen, selves and wh • 
themselves the centre of the.i n.nvcse, ^ 
interested h. stories ahont then.selves anti abont what 

they have done, whether the st.ny he nnagn.a.y .n 
If the rhil.l can be the ccmie of .he st.ny h< wi 
pleased little lalcr, abon. the time wl.cn >l.e ch.UI 
Itegins comh.g .<• school, he likes stories abont clnlthen 
who do the things he does, al.ont the an.n.als he mte.s 
a.ul see, or of which he has heartl or seen .n ,ncttnes. 
The principle according ,o which the teacher w.ll ...akc 
his sdeclion, then, is that the story sh.n.ld he connected 
with the actual life experiences of the ch.Uhcn in whom 
it is to be told. He will seldom go wro.ig .1 he keep 

to this. 
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The second thing that the teacher must keep in mind 
■when selecting a story is that the child likes clear-cut 
stories, simple and straightforward, and above all stories 
with action in them. This is a commonplace yet it must 
be continually kept in mind. 

After the first or second year of school the child will 
begin to appreciate fairy stories and wonder tales. A 
word of warning should be given about fairy stories. 
The teadier should be careful never to tell stories which 
will make children afraid. Numbers of ‘fair)' tales’ 
are of this nature and should be rigorously avoided. 
There are enough things in tlte world to bring fear into 
the diild’s life without our gratuitously increasing them. 
There are plenty of wonder tales which can be told with- 
out using those which will cause the dtild to be afraid 
or which will run the risk of causing him to be afraid. 
The same is true of stories with unhappy endings or with 
tragedies in them. We sometimes do not realize how 
seriously the child takes the stories that he hears nor 
how he lives through them as they are told. When 
someone is killed or suffers, the child suffers too. Again, 
there is plenty of suffering in the world and in the lives 
of most, and there is no point in increasing it unneces- 
sarily. Some children are much more sensitive than 
others, and the teacher will have to choose stories 
according to the children. 

There should be plenty of conversation in stories for 
small children in the lower classes, and there should 
be plenty of repetition. The small child is very fond of 
stories where the same sentence or the same phrase 
or the same situation keeps on coming in again and 
again. Especially in the first class should the teacher 
always try to find stories where this happens. He 
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himself can usually adapt sunics so as u. hi ui iIk 
same sentences in contcisation a number ot turns. 

Thus a story lor small children should he cnuecied 

tvith things they know, should have plenty o at i ) . 
plenty of conversation, plenty ol repetition, am s loti i 
Sd, ol course, in simple words will, which the child 

is thoroughly familiar. u i i hnv.* a 

^Vhen telling a story the teacher shoultl l ase^^^ 

purpose in mind. It may he simply ' 

to the children and to entertain them. Ih w H he a 

very common purpose especially with small chddren. 

It is also a very imporlani purpose, joy giving is 
im Utant, and we usually do no, give nearly enough 
attention to it. Our schools should be happy place', 
btt, too often they arc not. One way to 
happiness in school and to get a relaxat.on of the , t.al 
teuse atmosphere is by means ot stories. Story-tclhug 
establishes a relationship between ch.ldrcn and leacho 
which Itelps the teacher to create the r.glu atmosphete tn 

his class and to bring joy and happiness 

ol his pupils. This will always he one of the 

obiccts of telling stories. 

L the sa.ne time there may he od.er purposes 
mind especially as the chihl gets a In, oldv, .Ml h, 
life there! ,vill he great pleasure in heartng or ^ 

story 'Vhoever tells a stoty. whatever else thev w.ntt 

;:,r:h:e’a::'::^:er:u,:::r;--"'^^ 

them. , , I . 

, The teacher will wish to help the dnld to 

think clearly and in logical sctptcncc. 1 here ,s no 
ter means' for this than the story. L.stentng to 
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or telling a story is one of the best ways of learning 
to think with logical sequence. 

2. The teaclier may wish the child to develop 
his imagination and train his emotions. The story 
again is probably the best means for doing this. 
\ child’s imagination will certainly be developed 
by first hearing stories and then by gradually begin- 
ning to write them for Iiimself. And there is no 
finer way of de\cloping appreciation of the beauti- 
ful in life and morality than the story. We can use 
no better way of presenting the ideals that we wish 
our pupils to carr)- out in their lives than by the 
story, as long as we remember that the telling of it is 
only the beginning of tlie process and that unless the 
emotion issues in action afterwards we have wasted 
our time as far as training emotions or morals is 
concerned. 

3. Another purpose the teacher may have before 
him when telling a stor)' is training in taste. A 
child’s literary taste and his appreciation of good 
language, can be trained vciy effectively by stories, 
and it is never too early to start this training. Thus 
the teacher when telling his story will also be 
paying attention to the words and expressions he 
uses, because even in the first class he is laying the 
foundations for the development of the literary 
taste of his children. 

How should a story' be told ? 

As a general rule it is far better to tell a story than 
to read it, especially to a class. It docs not matter so 
much with the individual child who sits on your knee 
and is interested in the pictures in the book as you go 
along, lint if the teacher has a class in front of him, 
it is essential that he tell the story, and not read it. 
Otherwise he will not get the most out of it. If the 
story is told by the teacher, tlten it is the teacher’s own 
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story. His personality comes into it. The connexion 
with the audience is far stronger and closer It is lar 
easier to hold the attention of the class. I he n m c 
process is far more real and far more alive if the teacher 

tells the story with his eyes on his class. 

Should the teacher learn the story oil by heart 1 O'. 
again, is not a wise thing to do as a rule. A person, 
unless he is very exceptional, rarely tells a stoi^ that he 
has learnt by heart as well as he tells it when he uses 
the words as they come. It is absolutely necessary-, of 
course, that the teacher should know his story. It is 
fatal to have to pause to look at the book. But that 
is a different thing from learning it by heart. Natural- 
ly individuals vary and if the teacher finds that he 
gets on better by learning the story by heart, then he 
should do so. Generally, however, there will be moie 
life and more spontaneity in the telling of the story if 
the teacher, who is not a trained actor, docs not learn 
the words in which he is going to tell his story. 
There are often, however, certain sentences which ought 
to be learnt by heart. H there is a sentence that is 
repeated seseral times, as there will be in good stones foi 
little ones, then that sentence must be learned by heart 
as the children will not countenance any variations in 
it. The teacher will find himself corrected if he docs 
make a variation. It is sometimes a good thing also 
to learn by heart the first sentence or two and the last 

sentence or two. 

It goes without saying that for story-telling, as for 
everything else connected with teaching, careful prepara- 
tion is necessary, especially for young teachers. Some 
people recommend that the young story-tclfcr should 
write out the story when he is preparing it. This is 
a matter in which individuals vary a great deal but 
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many people find tliat writing it out is not a real help. 
It is usually a better method of preparation to go over 
the story orally, saying it out aloud just as if it were 
being told to a class. This may be done two or three 
times and is probably the best w'ay of preparation. 
Gradually, of course, as the teacher gets more practice 
and experience it will become less necessary to do this. 
But for teachers starting out on their work this method 
of prejjaration can be strongly recommenfled. 

The teacher must be interested in the stor>’ he is 
telling. If he is not interested in it himself he cannot 
expect his audience to be interested. His heart and 
soul must be in the telling of the stor)-. He must enter 
into the feelings of the characters in the stor)'. It 
should be a real thing to him and not just a job to be 
got through. This is true of all leaching work, of course, 
but it is especially necessary in story-telling and should 
not be difficult for most teachers to accomplish. 

Needless to say the teacher must know' his story w'ell. 
This docs not mean simply knowing the sequence of inci- 
dents iti it. It means also knowing the setting and the 
backgrf>und of the story. It means knowing about the 
country where the action of the story takes place, 
possibly a!)oui the customs of that country. It means 
understanding the cliaracters in the stor)' so that their 
actions can be appreciated. The teacher must know 
his characters so that he can make them live as he tells 
the story. He must understand the circumstances in 
wliich his characters live and w'ork. He must under- 
stand their social and jjhysical environment. This is 
all included in knosving the sion'. In other words 
the readier has to be saturated svith his subject if he is 
to tio it justice. 

The story must be told in words that fit. It must be 
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told in words that arc interesting, and which the 
audience will appreciate. The teacher should tell die 
story in his natural voice changing his rate of speaking 
where the tempo of the story demands it. making good 
use of the pause, which can he most elective in 
sustaining and arresting interest if it tends to Hag. 

One of the most important elements in story-telling 
is the attitude of the teacher towards the work of stoi v- 
telling and towards his audience, that is. his pupiK. 

‘ By the story-teller’s attitude is meant her hearing 
towards the work she is attempting to do. Hoes she 
respect it? . . . Hoes she believe that through 
the medium of story-telling she may achieve rcsulis 
difficult or impossible of realization without it? 
Unless she has a regard for the dignity and 
importance of story-telling that amounts almost to 
reverence she cannot be depended upon to achicse 
the best results. The artist who moves multitudes 
by his picture, statue, or sonata, is one who 
believes that music, painting, and sculpture are great 
and noble arts, and that only he who labours with 
devotion, and even great sacrifice, is worthy of being 
a toiler in its ranks. 

The story-teller, like the artist, must believe the 
spoken tale to be a medium through which she tan 
touch all that is best in the heart and mind of the 
child. Her work must be marked by enthusiasm, 
sincerity, and belief, or it will carry no consiction. 
Regardless of the mastery of language and principles 
of structure she may have, or what her prcjiaraiion 
may have been, without these three essential 
qualifications-sinccrity, enthusiasm, and conviction 
—she will be as a sounding brass and a tinkling 
cymbal.’* 

When the teacher is telling a story he should have in 

* K. D. Gather. Rfligious Education throush Story-Telling, The 
Abingdon Press, p. 306. 
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his mind a series of pictures which he will describe. 
That is, he will develop his visual memory and his 
imagination. If he can do this and can see clearly in 
his mind this series of pictures, then his story will live. 
His telling will be much freer than if he is concentrating 
on words and on remembering words. There will be 
no struggle to remember particular words. He has 
the picture before him in his mind and describes it. 
This visualizing in pictures is a VC17 important matter 
in training oneself to tell stories. 

V'^ery often stories need adapting. Sometimes they are 
too short, and sometimes they arc too long. Sometimes 
the teacher will get liold of a good story which has 
names and other details which are not suitable for his 
particular audience. He has then to change the setting 
of the story. Tliis lias often to be done with an English 
story which an Indian teacher wishes to use, or even 
with a stor)' from a different part of India. There is 
no reason at all why a story should not be ver)’ greatly 
changed to suit a particular place and audience. The 
teadier has got the idea, whether it came from England 
or anywhere else, and he uses the idea in a story of 
his own which he puts into the right setting. Such 
adaptation must be prepared beforehand. It cannot 
be left to the inspiration of the moment. Very often 
the language has to be adapted. This is not difTicult 
if the teacher is not in the habit of learning his stories 
off by heart, as he will then choose his language as he 
goes along. There is no difficulty in this for the teacher 
of experience, but the young teacher would be well 
advised to give some thought to the words he is going 
to use for some time after he starts leaching, especially 
with stories for the first class. 

hen telling a story there is no need for any attempt 
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a, oratory. The story should be tohl in a simple tvay 
just as i£ the teacher were telling u to his own chiUlr 
in his own home. There should be no Irills, but smiplc 

words, a clear easy delivery, speaking no, ■ 

but varying as the action of the story demands, as 

emphasis on the words which are 

action bu, above all being as natural as po siblc. 
Gesture should be used only when it comes absolutely 
naturally, as it would be used in ordinary -vc-';;- 
with a friend. Here again people saiy. 11 „ 

that will seem very forced in one man wtl =>1>P™'; ‘j'" 
natural in another. The only rule is ,0 be ''»»”=>'■ 
There is one point that is worth emphasi/ing . 
teaTher should be at some pains .0 tell, now »nd then 
I Tto y which is humorous. It will not necessartly 
one .L, is humorous to the teacher, but one wh h 
brings up situations whicb the children w.ll think ate 
funny They should then be allowed to en)oy such 
stories to the full. .School should be a happy place, 
anti it svould help school life immensely tl we t,u,k such 
O^tnunities as'^stories give us for bringing tn vm e 

h'ttmottr. It is perhaps not often ^ P > 

the work of the teacher, but a sense of hutn.mt ts sty 
necessary for a full and rich life, and sve tann.tt sta.t 
early e^ugh to help our children to culm ate n. »< 
many of our children get far too few laughs out of 

’‘rite story should always be an opportuni.v for 
activity on the part of 

77S Tw In. 

that play. They ^ repeated a 

over again the sentences that haw 
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number of times in it. They will like to read it aloud 
if it is in any book to which they have access. They will 
want to tell the sior}' themselves. The teacher should 
always give opportunities for such activities : conversa- 
tion on the stor)', re-telling it, reading it if possible, 
liandwork suggested by it, acting it. drawing pictures 
suggested by it. All children will not want to do all 
the things that are suggested but all will want to do some 
of them. 

In re-telling a stoiy ^\'ith older children it is often 
interesting for them to toll it as though they were one 
of the characters in the story. They will then 117 to 
look at things through the eyes of this character and 
tell the story in the first person. This is especially 
useful both for teacher and children in dealing with 
a story Avhich is fairly well known. It makes a fresh 
approacli and makes the stor)’ alive again after it may 
have become stale. This is also useful in helping to 
train the imaginative powers of children. They learn 
to enter into the feelings of the characters in the 
stoi7. 
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teaching adults to read 

T..c„..o.o...s.o.aaNa..aMTe.,u..I.. 

ra^l’erlnthc'prim^rs'and books is rcqui.cd, a aiilc.cn. 

.nchoa is ..ceaea, ana ,he P^Vchological 

be aiflercni. While the language ot the books . 

„bjcc...na.,e.- anti a .nethotl tha. will 

that illiterate adnlts, .ax all 

r::;:,;:; " ;r 

of be.ng able to read. „ 

asiically to siait maUni^ < nianv 

aa.npea beea..se .bey have no. real, cd » k> ^ 

aa..l.s are no. nea.ly so keen .o lea... to ..a.l 

volun.ecrs are to ,„,,,,„cls have 

“a ‘i:: le':;;;;::^ en.i.t.sias.n ...ay .... 
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aroused. In some places in Madras Presidency the 
government has adopted the scheme of putting items of 
news and other interesting things on walls in villages. 
Those tvlio cannot read then sec for themselves the 
advantages that those who can, have over them. In 
some places competitions arc arranged between villages 
and a shield is given to the village in the competition 
area which has most illiterates made literate in a certain 
lime, or to the \illage in the competition area which 
first becomes completely literate. In some places indi- 
viduals take lip a village, become its ' patron and take 
a personal interest in the village and its people. These 
‘ patrons ’ establish a library in the village and bv 
their personal work and influence seek to create an 
interest in literacy among the villagers. In some 
places little handbills arc printed in big type on a 
subject of \'ital interest to the villager, such as health, 
agriculture, law, etc. These are distributed in the 
^illagc. It is then not difficult for those who cannot 
read to see what they lose by their inability to do so, 

especially if there arc some in the village who can 
read. 

Sonictiincs those who arc seeking to rouse interest 
in learning to read, read from books to the villagers 
in uhom they are interested, so that they may know 
ivhat they can get from newspapers and books. A 
worker using this method may stop at a vital point in 
a story and tell his audience that the rest of the story is 
in such and such a book, and that when they can read 
they will be able to finish it. 

Riddles and conundrums arc printed on papers with 
the ansivers. The worker reads the conundrum to his 
audience but refuses to read the answer. This the 
people must learn to read for themselves. Any such 
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method ,vhich gives a pvacdcal dem.--.io. of d.e 

advantages of being able to .ead - > - e -I' 

The adnl. nho is not tntetjsted tn , 

able to find better methods of agnci.lt.nc ami so 

rx‘= H" 

... ..."~. ■"“ '«, “ "“, r,f r, 

ht* asked to ‘>^0 to school again. AduU st > * 

so mnch objection to svorking indiv.tb.ally sv.th .>ne 
who comes to them in their homes to help them. 

Workers shonld also take great pains to expla.tt exactly 
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what is involved. They should show the books and 
papers, the primer and the follow-up books whicli have 
been specially prepared for the work. They should 
show their prospective pupils that leaming to read is 
not nearly so difficult as they suppose. Adults learn 
to read very much more quickly than children do. It 
is important also to make a careful selection of the first 
ones tv'iih whom to start work. AVorkers should be sure 
that the one they pick to start with is enthusiastic. 
There will be a big chance of failure in the village 
altogether if a lukc-wann subject is picked on with 
tvhom to begin the experiment. An attempt should be 
made to select one who is particularly bright and 
intelligent and a potential leader. Then he can be 
made an example for the rest. If special efforts are 
made to get him through the primer quickly and on 
to simjde books, the sight of his progress will do more 
than anything else to convince the doubters and create 
a tlcsirc for a knowledge of how to rcatl. 

Workers for adult literacy should emphasize from 
the beginning that even,- one who is leaming should, 
as soon as he has advancetl a little way, become a teacher 
himself and .should start someone else off. Dr Laubach’s 
famous motto is ‘ One teach one ’, and if this is followed 
out then a literate India is in sight. 

‘ Nearly ever)' bright adult, after learning a lesson 
can teach it to someone else. I'his has several 
advantages where it can be done. It gives him a 
strong incentive for learning, fixes the lesson firmly 
in his mind, and lets him know the joy of helping 
others and counting for something in his neighbour- 
hood. Moreover. India’s 27 rrores of illiterates 
over five years of age can be taught to read only 
tviih the help of millions t>f unpaid teachers. 

^Vhen a man (or woman) is teaching for tJic first 
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time, iiisicatl of '"‘"[‘'"",7 at!’ can t>> 
feel discouraged, let lum < » au lie 
himself. If he does ,rel 1 f, ' „is,aUe .as : 

enthusiastic approval. f '’e ,av . . . ' 

■■The usual way uc teat hai thi 1 leathtr 

After the lesson, tell hm . ' \,„i ,„anv tvortU 

m 'trad.'"eve.'ybody- Such e.uhusiasut is .note 
important than smooth tcchmqut. 

There are dimculties in this matter of each learner 

he:::::ing a teacher. -e 

ideal But it is much casjci to cauN 
languages than it is i.i others. It means that the nu-.ho 
of Sing anti the ho.tks must he extren.ely mnple 
and •fool-proof, so that practically no ttatt.tng s 
ncetled in irder to he able .0 take sot, .cone else thto. tg It 
the ..rimer after a learner has been througb u htttt.clb 
Thi is not possible in all languages but uhe-e c 
h is possible, emphasis shouUl be latd on tt. The 
enthusiasm of the nevvlyntade literate will cotnm.ttncate 

s,."::: si „p 

and It as childrett. There is oftet, a dat.ger whet 
teaclters do this wotk, beca.tse they are so ^'e^ustomcc 
to dealing with childrett whet, teachtug. that they de. 

" th aduL as though they were children, and there are 

’‘t:T"sr!!d;t it is better for the work to be done 
inddvidually and not in classes. The worker wtth 

. Dr f. C. Luubach, Teachme /Hi, crates, C. I- S.. Madras. 
PP- 3*4- 
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adults cannot expect them to come to him as children 
do. He has to go to them. The teacher of adults has 
to forget all about his iziat, and about ^vhat he thinks 
is due to him. He is a senant, and must be prepared 
to put up with the results of whims and lack of interest 
in a way that he would never do in school. He must 
let no personal considerations come between him and 
his aim of a literate India. 

The teacher of adults should never allow himself to 
lose his temper and scold. The teacher of dtildren 
should not do so either, but if he docs happen to do 
so, the children will come back the next day. If a 
teacher loses his temper with an adult, the adult will 
quite likely tell him what he thinks of him and 
will not continue the next day. It will be the end of 
things. Infinite patience and self-control are required. 

The attitude of the worker with adults should always 
be encouraging. He should be the friend of his adult 
pupil and the experience of teaching and learning to 
read should be an experience of friendship. The teacher 
must set himself to inspire. He must be careful not to 
let his adult j)upil lose face. He should never say ‘ No 
but should rather say ‘You mean this, don’t you?'. 
He should avoid sarcasm and ridicule as the plague. 
It should be avoided with children, but the child cannot 
escape from school. The adult is more fortunate than 
(he child and ^\-ill simply refuse to go on. Teacher 
and learner .should be on an equality, and nothing the 
teacher doc.s shoultl cause his adult pupil to have any 
feeling of infcrioriiy or any feeling that his teacher is 
patronizing him. There should be unfailing politeness 
and courtesy shown by teacher 10 pupil. The attitude 
of the teacher must be one of real friendship, and all 
that IS done should be guided by this principle. 
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• The illiterate (eels inferior and disconrascd 
abom hi abilities. Being sensitive and havn g 
nfTn (ailed he has lost all hope o( learn. ng to 
reaT Ot.r work is to show bi.n that he can lean. 

quickly and delightfully. Eve.y step 

short lm\ easy that the ordinary’ man can take u 

Sr S'S “'IS ;;; 

-“ss;' V n.i:' b:s:n:cr '^hii^ n-’p .a.. 

»-'r';:aa.r‘'’B:;y:’an<rghip!i:o^ 

^^:hs'w:h:;r:;;^;'':iL'tnrtbev;p 

uniniercMcd or attracted 

happy all the time. * 

^Vi.h rega.d to the actual .nethods which arc to be 

'::rir^’:i ';::tir;:.g::;es ..avo ...0 

r„: sTlcd a'ccord'ing to this .netho.l, in other parts an 

-T::^ra::i‘::rr-^’S^ 

of adult literacy will natu.ally use the prunes that 


* l.nubocli, op. cit., p. I. 
^ Sc'c Lnubach* 1 owtinl 

Columbia University Press. 
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have been preparetl for use in their own particular areas. 
They should be careful to see that they leach the adults 
in whom they are interested the language they speak. 
For instance one who speaks Panjabi in his every day 
life should learn to read Panjabi. He may go on to 
Urdu later, especially if he learns to read Panjabi in 
the Persian script. But it is important that what the 
adult learns to read should be his real mother-tongue. 

As a great deal of this work is still in an experimental 
stage, all those who take it up should be on the look-out 
for improvements that can be made in mciliod, in 
primers, and in other books. One very important point 
which all tvorkers in this field must keep in mind is 
tlic necessity for not relaxing when the primer is 
finished, and not allowing the adult learner to relax 
either. Follow-up books, written especially for adults 
in simple language, a little more difficult than that of 
the primer should be used after the primer is finished 
until the learner is able to tackle ordinary' magazines or 
books or newspapers. There is a great deal of scope 
here for contributions during the next few years. There 
are not a great number of suitable follow-up books in 
existence in many languages, and these will have to be 
provided in large numbers. Otherwise a lot of the 
effort spent in taking learners through the primers 
will be wasted and they will never become really 
literate. 
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